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ABSTRACT 

This report examines efforts in Idaho to provide 
transition information and planning to secondary students with 
disabilities and their families. It offers an ideal profile of best 
transition practices. It then reports on a survey of 247 teachers, 
170 principals, and 105 special education directors/superintendents 
in Idaho. The survey examined: (1) school district participation in 
formal transition planning, use of a manual, teacher training in 
transition, maintaining relationships between academic and vocational 
programs, developing strategies with adult service agencies, and 
using interagency agreements; (2) integration of students* transition 
plans with Individual Education Programs; (3) participation of 
students, parents, and agency personnel in setting student goals; (A) 
current practices of each school district with respect to age-related 
time tables for invoking vocational emphasis, making available 
community-based instruction, performing learned skills in new 
environments, and providing disability-appropriate instruction; and 
(5) interacting with community services and working environments, 
offering specialists to guide transition efforts, and doing follow-up 
to assess the impact of current transition practices. Seventeen 
recommendations are offered. Appendixes contain the survey form, a 
description of the Idaho Transition Project, description of a 
vocational personnel preparation grant, and description of the 
Interagency Working Group on Transition. (Contains approximately 50 
references .) (JDD) 
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Introduction 



Last year, Teresa graduated from her local /ujgft sdtooL She had received special 
education and related support services since elementary school At age 13, Teresa started 
partic^d/^ in school'^jonsored traini/^ aetiviiies in the community with her teacher 
and a mall group of other satdents. She learrud to shop at a ffocery store, take a bus, 
and order from fast-food restaurants. When she reached age 14, Teresa spent at least 
two hours during each school day in community-based job trainir^. In school, she had 
trained in occupations such as food services, domestic home cleaning and clerical and 
custodial assistance. When she was ready to lave school, Teresa knew she wanted to be 
a clerical worker. She already knew haw to run a copy machine and felt confident she 
could do the job. The transition program was able to match her with an employer, and 
she moved directly firm school to an office job. Now Teresa works 20 hours a week arul 
takes the bus to work, a SO-minute ride. 'I'm so ^ she was able to get a jobsoshe 
won't forg^ aU the things she learned in school,' says her mother. 'It's amazing, really, 
what she can do. I'm so proud of her, but more unportantfy, she's proud of herself.'^ 



Transition, by dcGnition, is a time of change, a shift in surroundings or supports. For students, it is 
a time to move from the safety and security of school to the independence and uncertainty of 
adulthood. For students with disabilities this time has particular significance. Hie maze of agencies 
and services available to young people with disabilities is fragmented and complicated. A map is 
needed to help the student and family make the right choices. The planning for this time must 
start early, in junior high or before, to adequately prepare the student for a successful life. And 
this planning must take place in a community that is a partner to the effort and welcomes young 
people with disabilities as th^ plan for leaving school and entering adult life. 

This report examines efforts in Idaho to provide transition information and pl annin g to secondary 
students with disabilities and their families. Transition is that process whereby the parents and the 
student, the school, the different service agencies and the community work together to enable the 
student to move successfully frtjm school to adult life. Ihmsition certainly occurs at other stages 
in life, but it is the passage from school to work and independence which are reviewed here. 



' Wright and King in Americans with Developmental Ditabnities: Pblicv Directions fnr the 
States. 



National lyansition Efforts 



It has been 17 years since the federal government passed legislation requiring states to provide 
special educational services to students with disabilities. With the enactment uf PL 94-142 came 
the recognition that schools were not meeting the needs of these children, who have the same 
right as children without disabilities to a free and appropriite public educauon. While this law had 
the unintended outcome of separating students with disabilities in order to provide those 
'appropriate' services, it was, on the whole, applauded for its aims. 

Since that time, amendments have been made to the original act In 1986, the services outlined in 
PL 94-142 for children ages 6-21, were extended down to pre-schooleis ages 3-5, and states were 
encouraged to develop comprehensive systems for children birth to age 3. This was PL 99<4S7, 
and transition between Part B (pre-school) and Fait H (infants and toddlers) was emphasized. 
Both pre-school and early intervention components of that federal law are now supported in 
Idaho statute. 

In 1990, Congress passed the most recent amendments to federal education legislation and 
renamed the law the Individuals with Disabilities Education Act (IDEA). This law brought a 
number of changes, including: the addition of 'autism' and 'traumatic brain injury' as disability 
categories for which children must receive services, the substitution throughout the act of 
"children with disabilities" for the previous language "handicapped children", and the inclusion of 
"transition services" in the student's educational plan. For the first time. Congress recognized the 
need for requiring a coordinated efifort to assist students with disabilities as they progress through 
and out of school. Specifically, transition services are addressed in PL 101-476 as: 

'a coordinated set ofactMties for a student, desiffud within an outcome-oriented 
process, which promotes movement pom school to post-school activities, including post- 
secondary eduradon, vocational trainir^ integrated employment (including supported 
employment), continuing and adult education, adult services, independent living or 
community participation. The coordinated set of activities shall be based upon Ote 
individual student's needs, taking otto account the student's preferences and interests, 
and shall include instruction, community experiences, the development ofempkyment 
and other post-school adult living objectives, and, when appropriate, acquisition of daily 
living skills and functional vocational evaluation.' 

In addition to defining transition serrices, the law requires the student's educational plan to 
include: 

"fl statement of the needed transition services far studeniJi begavung no later than age 26 
and annually thereafter (and, when detenraned appropriate far the individual, beginning 
at age 14 or younger), including when appropriate, a statement of the intemgency 
responsibilities or linkages (or both) before the student leaves the school setting, and 

'In the case where a partidpating agency, other than the educational ageney, fails to provide 
' agreed upon servicef, the educational agency shaU reconvene the lEP team to identify 

alternative strategies to meet the transition objectives.' 
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Sections 305 and 306 of HJEA reference coordination of transition services with post-secondary 
education and vocational rehabilitation. 

In addition to the above, eighteen innovative programs funded by the Office of Special Education 
and Rehabiliutive Services (OSERS) have been implemented across the VS. to develop, 
demonstrate, and disseminate models of transition service and planning for students with severe 
disabilities. OSERS has also funded the Transition Institute at the University of Illinois at 
Ckampaign^Urbana, ^ch acts as a national clearinghouse on transition information* 

Other Vitd ml Lepislation 

PL 93-112, Hie Rehabilitation Act of 1973, and its 1963, 1966, and 1990 amendments deal with 
rehabilitation services to all individuals. Section 504 in particular has provided protection and 
assurances to students with disabilities in schools recehdng federal funds. PL 96-199 provided 
several amendments in 1983, among them the authorization for the esublishment of 
demonstration projects, awarded on a competitive basis, to facilitate transition from school to 
work for youths with disabilities. 

PL 98-524, Hie Vocational Education Act of 1984 (Carl D. Perkins Act), authorized funding for 
vocational education programs for youths with disabilities. This law provided "equal access" to 
recruitment, enroUment, and placement in vocational education programs for special populations. 
Amendments were made in 1990 under PL 101-392 emphasizing the integration of vocational and 
academic education, and the name was changed to the Carl D. Perkins Vocational and Applied 
Ifechnology Education Act Under these amendments, funds to school districts must be used for 
new and improved vocational and applied technology programs for students with disabilities and 
those are economically disadvantaged, but cannot be used for regular vocational programs. 
This should result in an increased focus on transition activities related to vocational training for 
students with disabilities. 



Other States^ Activities 

The addition of a federal requirement for transition planning for students in special education in 
the states followed a number of demonstration projects and system change efforts that had been 
occurring across the U^. through the previous decade. 

California has two programs for transition. The Workability I Program, funded by the State 
Department of Education using some federal fimds, is designed for secondary students and 
provides pre*vocational and vocational training, assessment, eaqierience, and career guidance. Hie 
Workability n and m Programs and the Ihmsition Partnership Program are designed for post- 
secondary students and adults, including those in rehabilitation fadlities (occupational centers), 
and are funded jointly with federal, state, and kx;al dollars. 



Colorado developed an Interagency Ihmsition Policy in 1986 among a coalition of the state*s 
human service agencies. The focus of the poli^ is to prepare youth with disabilities for real work 
and to make functk>nal life skills curricula available to any ^o need it "Kansition plans, 
(integrated within the lEP) are developed for eveiy student with a disability aged twelve and 
older by local transition teams. The policy was original^ implemented at three pilot sites. 

Mask assigned the responsibOi^ for devetoping a statewide transition plan (required by 1985 
state law) to the Goivemofs Planning Coundl on Developmental Disabilities. That p!an was 
incorporated into an interagency agreement among the CbuncQ, the Departments of Edu^^ation, 
Mental Health and Disabilities, and Rehabiliution Services. A D^ition Assistance Committee 
was formed and Pilot Ihmsition Projects using k)cal transition planning committees were 
implemented The resulting Illinois Ihmsition Project is outcome*focused, recognizing the need 
for a gocxl data base and strong community involvement 

Ks&SSS utilized a State Ihmsition Committee to develop their state transition planning program 
which was mandated by state law in 1966. A division of the Department of Social and 
Rehabilitation Services is designated as the lead agency and works with k)cal transition councils to 
develop, provide and coordinate services. State level transition counselors provide assistance to 
local districts, v/bkh must include a transition plan with the student*s lEP. 

Msia£ htt devetoped a pitot project for young people ages 20-26 with mental retardation v^o are 
living at home and leaving schcx>L The individuals design then own transition program, assisted by 
an interdisciplinary team, and the project, pays for services not funded by any other source, up to 
$12,000 per person per year. 

Massachusetts has a sututorily mandated program for young adults with severe disabilities vi^o 
are 22 or about to turn ag^ 22 and who no k>nger quaUfy for special education services. The State 
Bureau of Ihmsition Planning works with the young person, the family, and the appropriate 
agencies to devetop an Indhodual Ihnsition Plan ^ffMch outlines any services the person needs, 
vdio will provide that service and for itAvkt length of time it will be provided. Services are 
dependent upon state appropriatk>n and in 1989-90 served 200 individuals out of 1,000 referrals. 

Minnesota has established a State Uransition Interagen^ Committee v^ch sets poli^ and 
facilitates coordination among local and state.agencies, and which is staffed by the Interagency 
OfiBoe on Ihmsition within the Department of Educatkm. That ofiBce, created in 1986, is state 
funded and provuies trchnfa:al assistance to community interagen^ transition teams. Transition 
needs are required by state law to be included in a student's lEP by age 14 or grade 9. A data 
collection ^tem for following students after graduatk>n has been designed. 

New Jersey has adopted an interagency supported emptoyment initiative v^ch uses school district 
case manageis to assist students and their families, job coaches to help the student learn the skills 
needed to be proficient in a job, and support services from Vxatk>nid Rehabilitation followed by 
k>ng*term support from Devek>pmental Disabilities. 



Parent Involvement 



PL 94-142 included language spelling out the participation of families in the education of their 
children with disabilities, but no spedfic mechanisms to do so were included untO amendments to 
the Rehabiliution Act were made in 1983, under PL 98-199. This law authorized the 
establishment of parent training and information centers, e3q>ressly designed to provide families 
with infonnation on educational and other systems and how families may effectively represent 
their chfld*s best interests in the process. In September 1969, Idaho received federal fimds from 
OSEP to establish a sutewide Parent Education and Resource Center Project under the 
administration of Idaho Parents Unlimited, Ina Dransition services and planning arc an ever- 
increasing focus of PERCs parent education and information activities. 

The 1990 federal education amendments came after an entire generation of chfldren had 
progressed through their school years under the mandates of PL 94-142. Bunilies witnessed the 
assistance provided by that law, but also were rrcogniring its shortcomings. Students in special 
education were dropping out or aging out of school, some were graduating by regular or 
alternative means, and mai^ were returning home with no plan for wbictc to go from there. The 
future was dependent upon parents who frequentfy were unaware of the range of options 
available. Jobs, post-secondaiy training, and living independently were a rarity for students with 
disabilities. And so, parents and students began to push for more. Their voices are just beginning 
to be heard on the transition front, and the chorus will undoubudly become much louder. 



Idaho Thinsition Activities 

As other states were initiating transition planning, Idaho was beginning a series of activities 
around transition. Some local school districts were engaging in a variety of school to work projects 
that were largely dependent upon local initiative and student need. 

In 1983, amendments to the Rehabilitation Act, PL 98-199, authorized demonstratiou projects in 
transition. One yecr later, the State Department of Education received federal funding for the 
Idaho Hansition Project, a multi-year effort aimed at developing and implementing an interagency 
model approach to transition planning. This project was the source of several products, one of 
winch was Jhxnsision! School to Community, a Guide for Jhmsition banning. This book, together 
with grant awards and technical assistance and support to pQot district sites, laid the foundation in 
many areas of the state for transition efforts. In-service training, summer institutes, and on«site 
technical assistance were provided to school districts using the model set forth in the transition 
mffnunl as a guide. Job coaches and community work coordinators were identified and trained in a 
School-lb-Work Project Manuals were devetoped for parents on the topia of financial and 
medical benefits, emptoyment and training options, and recreation and leisure activities. As the 
project progressed, parenU were included more and more in the training. In addition to the pibt 
sites, awards were made to kxal districu interested in devek^ing innovative strategies on such 
topics as curriculum adaputk>n. Also, to measure efiBca^, a foUowndong study was initiated in 
oonjunctk>n with the Idaho Center on Devekipmental DiubOities, the University AfiBliated 
Program (UAP) at the University of Idaha 
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In 1965, Idaho was selected to receive a two-year OSERS grant to develop a cooperative state* 
level interagency model on transition that could be disseminated to other states. This led to the 
development of the Interagency Work Group on Iransition, which focused on the interagency 
agreements needed to facilitate transition planning at all levels. A variation on this origuul group 
continues to meet quarterly to share information and coordinate activities on transition. 

In conjunction with the Idaho Transition Project, a two-year Personnel Preparation Grant was 
awarded in 1984 to improve prevocational, vocational, cixl transitional services in schools and 
conununities across Idaho. The SDE utilized this grant to effect change at ibc local level 
regarding how programs and services were perceived, devieloped, and ofifered. 

The Idaho Ihuisition Project continued through 1990, completing the original grant and an 
extension grant StaflBng shifts within the Department of Education have recently reallocated staff 
previously assigned to transition coordination. Tlie SDE does, however, acknowledge that 
transition remains a critical issue, particularly with regard to staffmg shoruges, communis 
supports, and a "mindset" that does not value functional instruction. After 6 years of effort, the 
SDE is kx>king to districts to utilize the information that is available and implement transition 
planning consistent with the new requirements in federal law. Tb assist in that effort, the SDE has 
compfled an Implementation Manual which provides guidance to districts in the development and 
provision of special education services, including transition planning. 



The Purpose of This Study 

In September, 1989, the Idaho Coimcil on Devetopmental Disabilities adopted a five-year plan 
that included a goal stating: 

AU Idaho chUdmt ages birth-Zl will have access to educational services of their choice 
in integrated settings regardless of disability. Educational services will be provided 
throu^tout the state and fidfy involve the parents, family and student in service 
planning delivery, and outcome strategies. 

One series of objectives v^ch emanated firom this goal was directed at transitional planning for 
students moving firom school to adult life. Recognizing that the SDE had undertaken a number of 
activities at the state and k)cal level, and that some districts had initiated transition acthdties 
independent of the state's efforts, the Council was interested in the current transition planning in 
the districts and individual schools to detennine the effect of six years of concentrated effort At 
the same time, families with chiklren in secondary schools were opressing concern about options 
available to their chiMren and the wide variation in information th^ were receiving. 

Tb determine bow the transition information had been retained and was being utilized for 
individual students in all of Idaho's secondary schools, the Councfl distributed two surveys in the 
spring of 1991. One was designed for special education teachers and the other for administraton 
(special education directors, superintendents, and buikling principals). The survey data, together 
with an analysis of the transition effortt of the SDE, provide the findings upon which this report 
is based 
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Exemplaiy Models 



I The Idaho Transition Project, a federalfy funded grant, was administered by the State Department 

1 of Education from 1987 tibrough 1989* Project activities focused on in*service training designed to 

develop schools-based transition systems in seventy-one school districts. The districts were selected 
to participate in the Idaho Ihmsition Project through an invitational process. Ihmsition training 
fodused on ^tematic changes through the development of the components identified as essential 
for more effective school«based transition services which are reflected below* Also, additional 
stipends were awarded districts to develop work experience programs, vocational programs, 
' curriculum development to support youth in functional, community programs, and interagency 

partnerships and agreements at the local level 

Although most districts across Idaho have access to information regarding traiiSition planning, 
I their utilization of that information has taken a variety of forms. In order to examine which 

I districts exemplify best practices in their transition planning researchers used the guide Thinsition! 

School to Community^ A Guide for Thuisition Plamung developed by the Idaho Department of 
f Education, Special Education Section. This guide provides the framework for developing an "Ideal 

Profile*" of transition practices within districts across Idaho. 

Some districts may have embraced the concepts outlined in the SDE's Dransition Guide and have 
I attempted to implement them generally across the district Districts that exemplify best practices 

in transition planning will contain the characteristics detailed in the SDE Ihmsition Guide* While 
I most districts nmy excel in every area of transition planning processes, they may exemplify 

( best practices in one or more areas of transition planning, (i.e. communiiy^based work experience 

programs, or interagency transition planning with adult community agencies) and should be 
] recognized for their efforts. 



j An Ideal ProfUe of Best Practices j 

lb help lay the foundation the school district needs to have a clear definition and view of what transition 
is or is not in that district The district incorporates the key elements to transition: namely longitudinal, 
vocational, and independent living skills training throughout the primary, middle, and fecpB^ary years. The 
school district should have formal aiid informal interagency transition planning agreements in place and 
current within the district Hie district has consistent parent, student, and employer involvement with school 
staff in the transition planning process. The district has commimiQr and professional awareness programs in 
place and demonstrated support of multiple employment and other adult service options. 



The Deyree of TVansition Planning \Wthin The District 

Ideally, districts would piovide opportunities and services that support quality adult living and when possible 
prewnt interruption of needed services. The districts promote the Least Restrictive Environment (LRE) 
in commum*ty living and assist individuals to become responsible citizens, good workers and fully functioning 
members of the community. 



School^Based Transition Systems^ "Essential Components For Success" 
The ewmplaiy district: 

■ provides local administrative support and program cooperation between regular education, vocational 
education, special education, and adult service agencies. Planning for a student's instruction matches the 
student's skills and the post-secondary education community environments which include additional 
education, the job market, independent living, and leisure opportunities. Interagency cooperation from 
the district is active at the state, regional, and local levels 

■ demonstrates efforts to address inclusion of students within thek communities covering the major 
planning areas of financiaVincome; vocational training/placement/post-secondary education; living 
arrangements; personal management; leisure/recreation; transportation; medical services; advocaqr/legal 
services; and personal^amily relationships. 

■ promotes and utilizes as part of their transition plaiming, business and private sector support and strong 
interactive parent^tudent education and family invoh^ement, articulating values and desired outcomes 
for their children. 

■ provides families with information about communiQr r^urces; identifies and assists families with areas 
of adult services for their chikl; alternate resources; mixes and matches needs of student/family with 
avaflable resources in the community; assists in esublishing one-to-one conuct with the family and 
reprcsenutivcs of adult agencies; foMows through to make sure the link is there; provides outreach to 
agency planners wcU in advance of the need for their services; requires active participation from adult 
services. 
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School>Based Transition Systems 



Some districts have systems which support transition planning and characteristics of those systems are: 

■ lEP's during the elementary years emphasize a blending of functional skills, basic academics, 
independent living and vocational awareness. Secondary level lEP's build on that base plus on 
emphasizing vocational preparation, training and experience. AU nine planning areas are included in 
lEP's. All goal's in the Idaho Ihmsition Project contain future needs of students, anticipating needed 
services and post-secondaiy environments. They are reviewed on an as needed basis in the district, but 
at least once per year. Community agen^ involvement is predominant by the time the student exits 
school 

■ The role of the Local Education Agency (LEA) includes administrators and other school personnel 
private sector employers, parents, and adult service providers. 

■ An active, participatory Thmsition Advisory Committee' ' with measurable goals and activities. The 
advisory committee is proactive and innovative in finding uses for existing facilities after program 
instruction hours as part of their duties and functions. 

■ Districts have developed Community Resource Inventories with regular updates. The district promotes 
parent/student education and involvement by assisting with individual self-advocacy training. 

■ There exists in the district strong interagency cooperation with employers who engage in public relations 
by working cooperatively to alert students/families of the availability of work options in their 
communities. 



Guidelines in Establishing a SchooUBased TVansition System 

The districts have in place Local Education Agency (LEA) Procedures that assess the level of need for 
transition planning; identify personnel who will be responsible for transition plarming; develop local 
procedures for transition planning; implement individual transition plans; and evaluate the effectiveness of 
their transition system. 



Individual TVansition Planning 

The exemplary model has a transition team yAdch includes parents, students^ schools, and adult service 
agencies who provide direct input into the planning process. These districts take a "holistic* approach to 
tnmsition planning that includes the nine planning areas outlined in the Transition Guide. They have 
involved agencies in the transition process iK^uch encourages active transition plarming and facilitates 
tratuition into the community. Outcomes and foUow-up are intact and there is a process for evaluating the 
effects of transition planning on a district level 



Based on the "ideal" profile, the districts that have been acknowledged as demonstrating exemplary practice 
in one or more of the component areas may well not include all districts in which current practices are 
notable. Several &ctors contribute to this. One consists of stafiF turnover, another is administrative 
prioritization and direction, another is available resources, etc The practice may not be district wide but a 
particular program is ocemplaiy within a school 

A number of districts are demonstrating exemplary practice in one or more of the component areas. The 
Idaho Department of Education, Special Education Section identified twenty school districts (see Htble 1), 
which demonstrated eaoemplaiy practice as compiled from activities related to the Idaho Ihmsition Project 



Ikblel 

School Districte Demonstrating Exemplary Practices 


Meridian #2 


Mountain Home #193 


ManhVblley#21 


Bliss #234 


Pocatello#2S 


Jerome #261 


Sl Maries #41 


Coeur d'Alene #271 


Idaho Falls #91 


Post Eallf #273 


Bonneville #93 


Moscow #281 


Nampa #131 


Madison #321 


CaldweU #132 


Minidoka #331 


Middleton #134 


Lewiston #340 


VUlivue#139 


Rockland #382 



Generally, larger districts sutewide have addressed the essential components that are necessary for 
providing transition services for youth. Different components of transition planning are at different levels 
of devek)pment as districts continue to pronx>te systematic changes that will result in a continuous service 
delivery system as youth exit the secondary school setting and enter the adult community. Small and rural 
districts have committed their transition efforts to more specific and prioritized activities that would move 
them in the direction of devetoping a deliveiy system of transition services. 

Administrative direction and support vAuch invoKes staff training, parent inclusion, and individual transition 
planning that is coordinated with adult service agencies are on-going efforts of districts. These efforts result 
in positive outcomes for youth with disabilities, and expand their opportunity for full participation as 
responsible and contributing members of their communities. 

Hie following three large districts were selected for detailed analysis because of their geographic location 
in the sute, their demonstrated consistency in transition planning, and their ability to meet or go bQ^nd 
what the Sute Department of Education's Ihmsition Guide outlines: 



Nam^a Schoo l District #131 

Diannc Kruse sUtes that the Nampa School District is using a functional curriculum devetoped by the 
^iser school system. During the primary school years (K-5) the emphasis is on career cxptoration and job 
attitudes. At this age, the transition process is not formalized; however, transition planning is provided as 
requested by the fkmily. The formal transition process starts at the ninth grade. A joint agreement emtx 
with Health and Welfare to assist individuals who have emotionaVbehavioral disorders. 
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{■ Materials developed include parent guides for students with learning disabilities and other educational 
"handicaps\ Tlie district created a manual on transition platming for professionals published in the 
lummer of 1989* 

I ■ The transition Advisory Committee is combined with the high school employment training program. 

■ There is a new career counselor position this year that works with the HERO progranr (home 
I eoonoffiia and related occupations) which includes students with learning disabilities. 

■ At the 7th and 8th grade level, the emphasis is on pre-vocational instruction where students do in-house 
jobs such as woodworking, jewehy making, furniture refinishing, and, in 1991, silkscreening on T-shirts. 

■ At the 9th grade level, mobfle crews consisting of three students supervised by one adult work at 
difiterent jobs every di^, focusing on career awareness, personal hygiene, and social skills. Examples 
include gas station attendants, Denny's Restaurant (busing tables, dishwasher, host), grocery stores, 
veterinary clinics, roller rinks, etc. 

i ■ At the 10th grade level, students work in schools within the Nampa District Students work 

independently as libraiy aides, teacher assistants, custodian assistants, o£Gce aides, etc. 

I ■ At the 11th grade level, students learn 2<3 different jobs depending on how long it takes the student to 

Icm each position. 

I ■ At the 12th grade level students are placed on individual job sites in the community. It is anticipated 

that the job will cany over after graduation. Tue goal is to find paid positions that transition with the 

f student after graduation. If students are not ready to move into hiU*time employment, a teacher works 

with these individuals during the summer to make the transition into gainful enployment 



Idaho Falls School District #91 

This district indicates having a formal transition planning process beginning in the 10th grade. Vocational 
preparation for students with severe disabilities focuses on independent living and social skills. 

■ At the junior high school, the emphasis is on career exploration and the vocational program v^ch 
addresses in-schooi jobs including horticulture, sewing, masonry, diywall, electrical, and plumbing. 

■ In 8th grade, teachers organize work crews based on a 1-5 ratio. 

■ At the 10th grade level a formal transition plan is developed. 

■ In 1991, approximate^ 50 students were placed in community-based jobs. There are two work 
aqperience programs; one %^iich is a paki site usmg grounds keeper crews for the City of Idaho Falls* 
There is also a maintenance painting contract with the dty and a contract to do records filing at a fire 
statkm. This district has oiver twenty job placements in a witty of district settings, but never in the 
students* home schools. Hiese salaried sites are paul for witti JTPA funds and eounples include working 
in the cafeteria, teen parenting for studenU doing chiU care, ofiEce akls, Ubraiy akis, janitorial assistants, 
food distributors, etc Some students are placed in indivkiual job sites in the community that offer both 
woric cxptricoct and reimbursemetit in empksyment 
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■ District 91 has an interagency arrangement with the Developmental Workshop, Easter Seals, Vocational 
Rehabiliution, and Fbntron Systems. A consortium called the GOALS program (Greater Opportunity 
for Adult Living Skills), is a cooperative venture with Idaho Falls, Bonneville, Ririe, and Firth, and also 
invokes the Division of Vocational Rehabilitation, Health and Welfare, Social SecuriQf, 
CA.R.T(tnnsportation provider). Job Service, and the Private Industry Council This consortium 
provides intermediate intervention services and works with Eastern Idaho lechnical College. All 
students may graduate at age 18 if thc^ want to or may move to the 'GOALS** program or be involved 
in a continuation program in the evening. There is interagen^ cooperation for students v^o are higher 
functioning through Eastern Idaho Ibchnical College consisting of vocational programming in industrial 
mechanics (Lc drafting and wekling); in this setting the student would be able to transition fircn high 
school to college. 

■ There is a tech-prep program addressing work attitudes that is integrated with special education and 
special needs students. Some students in this district are maintained in remedial classes through 
adaptations where transition planning occurs. The CASAS system (Competencies of Adult Student 
Assessment System) offers resources designed for english and math. Tliere is a large vocational 
assessment program with extensive interest and assessment batteries for students starting at the junior 
highleveL 

Lewiston Independent School District #340 

This district provides folIow*up assistance for "at risk" studenu three years after graduation. According to 
the special education director, transition procedures begin at the pre-school level At 14 transition planning 
goes b^nd the nine planning areas for some students. 

■ For 7th graders there is a community-based program for students with mildAnoderate and severe 
disabilities. There is a two-year program in the high school v^ch includes work experience programs as 
well as student placement in paid job sites. According to the special education director ahnost all 
students hold paid empk>yment positions before graduation. The district has staff to do career planning 
and job selection. 

■ There is active involvement from the vocational rehabilitation counselor, who is available one day per 
week at the high school There is a waiting list for services through Health and Welfare. The school 
holds a transition fair every two years where adult service providers are invited to share information 
about services and programs. 

■ Transition plans are integrated with lEP's. 1>ansition guides have been developed based on category and 
grade level of students. 
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Methodology 



Sample Selection 

The Surv^ questionnaire was administered to 741 public educators. The population was broken down into 
79 Special Education Directors, 26 Superintendents (^ere there was no Special Education Director), 226 
secondaiy school Principals, and 410 secondary special education Ifeachen* Hiese numbers reflect the 
cumulative total population for all secondaiy school districts throughout Idaho. The labels for each categoiy 
were generated by the Idaho State Department of Education (SDE), School Finance Section. The first 
listing generated by the State Department of Education, Special Education Section was an older list that 
included incorrect addresses and Ibachers not currently in the special education field The second listing 
generated by the SDE, School Hnance Section and updated in AprO 1991 was used as the legitimate 
universe. This listing is available to the general public at a nominal cost 

Nine non-high school districts serve elementary level students exclusive^, so they were eliminated from the 
survey sample population. Th^ include: Basin BemenUiy School District #72, Swan Valley Elementary 
School District #92, Seism Elementary School Distria #138, Prairie Elementary School District #191, 
Ikmmany Elementary School District #343, Pleasant Vdl^ School District #364, Arbon Elemeaury 
School District #383, Avery School District #394, and Three Creek Elementary School District #416. 

A subset of questions specifically dealing with administrative aspects of transition policies, planning, and 
administration were sent to Administrators. These questions (see Appendix U) were drawn directly from the 
27 questions of the Teacher's instrument 

Question Construction and Source Instruments 

Many of the questions for the Idaho Iransition Survey instrument were gleaned and adapted from a variety 
of surveys conducted by Idaho Department of Education oonsuitants and professionals in the field of 
special education. Additionally, CouncO researchers generated more than 70 questions during discussions 
on administering transition services, exemplary practices, classroom application, curriculum, and planning 
following a comprehensive review of the Idaho Ihmsition Project's grant applications, grant report 
documents, and related materials listed in the bibliograpl^. 

Initially, importance was placed on the Idaho Iransition Project training and a£51iate site self«€valuation 
questionnaire listing timelines for a variety of activities vAMh each site was to have completed during the 
course of the school year. There was concern that the survey instrument should directly reflect the goals 
and objectives outlined in the Idaho Iransition Project annual grant report and continuation grant 
application updates modifying those goals and objectives* 

Councfl researchers felt that a review of two reporting documentt specifically dealing with the evaluation 
of the Idaho Iransition Project was mandatory for developing a sun^ instrument which reflected the 
potential outcomes of tnmsition practices currently in use throughout Idaho. The first was a Needs Report 
cf the Idaho Thtnsition Projea prepared by Melinda linsey, Ph.D., an indepo^t consultant with Boise 
State University, which offered a summary of in-service evaluations reflecting the needs expressed by 
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participants of in-service training conducted by the Idaho Transition Project personnel. The second was an 
evaluatk>n by Robert Donalson, PkD«, an independent program consultant, reporting his findings in 
Evaluation of the Idaho IntiMdual Thmsition Ptojea^ (1987). This document included two questionnaires. 
FinU a "teacher form" and secondly a "facilitator form*, each addreaing specific information need ed from 
the respondent's focus on participation in the project 

The School to Comnumity Tiransidon, A Guide for Tivnsition Planning manual's Individual Tfansition Plan. 
Summarv of Annual Thinsition P ^^^^j^g AfTf y (published by the Idaho Department of Education, Special 
Education Section, also known as "The Blue Book"), offered a model from ^ch to address all nine 
transition areas. 

A Community Thmsition Team Model, Needs Assessment Instrument (October, 1990) by Andrew S. Halpem, 
Lauren R Lindstrom, and Michael R. Benz from the University of Oregon and Ray S. Rothstrom with the 
Oregon Department of Education, provided the most thorough eacample to emulate. This instrument 
addressed the full range of transition planning in an extremely appealing format While the format was not 
incorporated into the Idaho Ihmsition Survey, several questions were constructed fit>m the language used 
in this instrument 



Developing the Survey Instruments 

The survey instrument required five drafts, each of v^ch went through some form of review or testing. 
There were two different instruments. Hrst was the Idaho Transition Survev For Teachers questionnaire 
which had 27 questions arranged under four categories: School Administration, Qassroom Administration, 
Curriculum, Mnd Ihmsition Practices. 

The second instrument, titled Idaho Thmsition Survev, was a subset of 14 of the 27 questions specifically 
addressing the Administrator's perceptions of the transition process at their school in the case of Principals, 
or their school district in the case of Special Education Directors and Superintendents. Tbe following is a 
brief statement about the development of each draft of the Ibacher's survey instrument 

Draft 1: Ibllowing the development of questions by Council researchers and the gleaning of questions 
from other surv^ instruments, the fint draft of the surv^ instrument included approxinately 
50 questions. Realizing the time constraints normally associated with self*administered mafled 
instruments, researchers met to delete and edit the questions. 

Draft 2: The second draft contained 32 questions falling under four categories: School Administration, 
Qassroom Administration, Curriculum, and "Aansition. Researchers met with a Consultant of 
the Idaho Department of Education, Special Education Section, for two hours to review the 
instrument and gain input from the Sute Department of Education. Ibllowing the dissection 
of each question for mtent, rationakv and outcome the names of 8 secondary special education 
Ibachers in the Boise/Meridian geographic area were identified for participation in a field 
review of the revised instrument 

Draft 3: Following the field review of Draft 2 by those 8 Ibachen, the educators' comments were 
^ reviewed by Cbuncfl researchers and modifications undertaken to allay concerns about specific 
questions or lack of information. 
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Draft 4: Cbuncil researchers drew a simple random sample from the first list of labels provided by the 
State Department of Education for a field test cf the instrument This list included names, 
home addresses, and school district numbers of 383 secondary special education Tfcachers. Hie 
names of 21 Ibachers were drawn, or 5J5% of the population. The Draft 4 instrument was 
mailed and a follow-up reminder postcard was maOed three days later. Follow-up telephone 
calling was undertaken to ensure 100% of the questionnaires were returned. 

Draft S: Based upon the results of the Draft 4 instrument field test, Council researchers made slight 
wording and syntax modifications to two questx)ns. The Draft 5 instrument was the final 
Tcrston. It was mailed to all Ibachers. Rwirteen questions were selected by Coundl researchers 
directly from this instrument as a subset instrument for Administrators* responses. 



Instrument Distribution and Follow-up 

Both instruments were bulk mailed to participants on April 16, 1991. A follow-up reminder postcard was 
mailed on >^ril 24, 1991 to all participants. These two conUcts resulted in 37% of all participants returning 
their questionnaires by May 2, 1991. Specifically, 353% (135, n«383) of Teachers, 38.5% (87) of Principals, 
and 55.2% (58) of Special Education Directors/Superintendents responded. 

Non-communication with the State Department of Education, Special Education Section required Council 
researchers to go directly to the School Fmance Section to secure a second set of labels. It became evident 
immediate^ that the labels bom the School Fmance Section did not coincide with the version that had 
been supplied by the Special Education Section. The updated list had 410 secondary special education 
Ibachers, or a difference of 27 Ibachers compared to the Special Education Section version listing of 383 
educators. More importantly, the School Fmance Section labels included names and addresses of several 
educators that were not included on the first labek, and several educators on the first set of labels were 
dropped bom the second group of labels. 

A second survey instrument was distributed to each individual who had not returned their completed 
questionnaire as of May 1, 1991. 

On May 6-7, 19 telephone calls were made to Special Education Directors of school districts where 
significant numbers of Teachers had not returned tiieir questionnaires. The Special Education Dirertor or 
the Superintendent (where there was no director) was asked to convey a genUe reminder to specifically 
named educators to fill out their questionnaires and return them immcdiatety. In each case the request was 
met witii a very positive response, and in most cases, wiUi a sense of personal initiative on the part of the 
Administrator. 

On May 13-17, 25 foUow-up telephone calls were made to the remaining Special Education Direc- 
tors/Superintendentt who had not returned their transition questionnaire. Again, names of Ibachers who 
had not returned their questionnaire were given to the Director/Superintendents witii a request to remind 
the educators to send in their completed questionnaires. 

Of the 741 questionnaires mailed out, 522 valid instruments were returned. This amounts to 703% 
completed questionnaires returned. Specifically, 602% (247, n-410) of Ibachers, 752% (170) of 
Prindpah, and 100% (105) of Special Educatior. Directors/Superintendents responded. Several 
questionnaires were returned without identifying Ubcls and several other questionnaires were returned 
without being filled out These have not been included in Uie return totals. 
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Respecting Conndentialitv 



Because the Goundl researchers used a double*labelmg method, or tagging of questionnaires with labels, 
a greater degree of attention was required to ensure the confidentiality of respondents. However, there are 
some obvious limitations with the researchers' ability to control the anonymity of respondents. For instance, 
in a school district where there is a single Special Education Director, a single Principal and a single 
leacher, the notion of confidentiality is easily compromised 

An integral element of the survey data analysis was testing for communication between educators and 
Administrators (see rationale). Where only one indh^ual exists in each case, the communication 
dysfunction is obviously between those three individuals. Since each district is afforded an analysis 
spedficalfy detailing thk relationship, the Ibacher's responses and each Administrator's responses are 
obvious. 



Handling Survey Data 

FoxBase Plus Database Management System (Fox Software version 110, a D*Base m equivalent), was used 
as the originator in the data entry function of compiling the data for computer files. Subset files of each 
district were developed with the SORT function in order to allow for fast processin[; by the statistical 
processing program ABSURV+ (AndersonBell version 1.04). A simple random sample was used in lieu of 
utilizing a double entiy Verify errors mode* v^ch is not available on FoxBase Plus. 



Survey Instrument Rationale 

The first section of the instrument deals exclusively with school administration issues. Since Councfl 
researchers were able to identify and test four subgroups (Directors, Superintendents, Principals, and 
leachers) within the universe, researchers could identify some communication and management dysfunction 
between the subgroups. 



Questioo 1 Some school districts are assumed to have informal procedures for transitioning students 
to adult life. The emphasis by the Special Education Section of the Idaho Department 
of Education has beoi to formalize the process* A written document assumes a degree 
of formalization in the process. 

Queirtion 2 There are several transition manuals in drcuhition throughout the sute. The Special 
Education Section of the Idaho Department of Education has developed a revised (May, 
1969) manual tiihd, JhmsitUm! School to Comm A Guide To Tkmsition Planmng 
vrfiich is a guide Ux transition planning. Funds Ux the document were supplied throu^ 
the VS. Department of Education, QfiBoe of Special Education and Rehabilitathre 
Services, grant number G008400623. Question 2 should determine if the school district 
utilizes material avaflaUe in the field of transition. 

Question 3 While the school district may have a formal written transition phmning process and the 
availabOi^ of a transition manual, administration may not provide Ibachers with 
information on planning for student transition fiom school to adult life. 
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Qucitkin4 



QuestiooS 



Qucrtkm6 



Qirjstkxi? 



This question inquires as to the duration and formality of collaboration between special 
education programs and educators and the regular academic programs. This question is 
an attempt to expose the level of administrative segregation of special education 
programs. 

The assumption here is that a significant percentage of Special Education students are 
tracked or guided through the vocational options in their education careers. Again, this 
question attempts to expoK the formality of collaboration between dififerent segments of 
Uie school district*s programs and the administrative encouragement of the process. 

In order for students graduating from high school to have a smooth transition from 
school to work, adult community agency personnel need to partidpate in the transition 
planning process for students. This question addresses the formality of interaction with 
adult service agencies. If there is a process for collaboration strategies, it suggests the 
eadstence of a formalized process. 

This question is a little more broad based in its approach. The question searches for 
informal as weU as formal interagency agreements/arrangements between the school 
district and local community service agencies. The second part of the question is more 
succinct If interagency agreements exist, are th^ written or informal, and specifically 
with which community service agendes do these agreements/arrangements esdst 



Tlxe second section of the survey was intended exclusively for Ibachers. Researchers wanted to get a sense 
of each lfeacher*s role in the transition process. How are Ibachers interacting with students, parents and 
agency penonnel, what is the focus of their efforts, and how mai^ people are invoked. 

Questions This question was placed in the surv^ instrument at the request of the State 
Department of Education, Special Education Section. They believed that responses by 
individual educators might be biased by the categoiy of student they instruct The 
extended resource room, sesource room and self-contained classroom are the most 
frequent models in the special education program. However, Councfl researchers pointed 
out that there are other models, like the consulting model Additionall>', Dr. Bryce Fifield 
of the Idaho UAP found several respondents in the *R)Ilow«Along Studies'* noting 
mcxlels other than the three classroom mcxlels. Hence the question includes an ''other'* 
option. 

Question 9a Knowing the grade level of students allows researchers the ability to measure if responses 
torn Ibachers are distributed equally among age groups imd levels of secondary 
education, Le. si^ through twelfth grades. 

Questioo 9b By establishing the number of students on a lfeacfaer*s current class rolls, the research 
team believed dau couki be extrapolated born Questions #10, #12, #13, and #15 which 
would identify specific peroenuges of students. (Notatioii: The number 9 was 
madvertentfy duplicated on the survey mstmment, hence 9a and 9b.) 
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Question 10 



Qucitiaoll 



Queitioo 12 



Questiao 13 



Question 14 



Question IS 



Question 16 
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CbuncQ researchers were extremely interested in data which clarifies the age at which 
transition planning for students begins. Ikble 4 data in the Idaho Department of 
Education, Special Education Section's annual report to the legislature, entitled Handica- 
pped Childnn and JbuA Bating the Educational System During the School Year only 
indicates the number of transitional plans that were written for students who esdted the 
latent Response to this question wiU indicate how many students in various age groups 
have transitional plans, and potentially where the planning process may start for thieit 
school district or educaton(NoCatioii: 7%e data generated from this question was eliminated 
from the findings due to inappropriate responses from respondents.) 

This question enmines. nether transition plans for students are being generated 
separately £rom a student's Individual Education Programs. Ideally, transitions plans and 
lEFs should sol be separated firom one another. 

Cbuncfl rcseardiers wanted indisputable evidence of Aether parents were participating 
in student transition plans and lEP decision making processes, or if they were simply 
signing off on the signature line. By inquiring whether parents have made suggestions 
about possible p>als for the nine areas of transition planning, researchers could 
determine the true level of involvement by the parents. 

This multi-dimensional question ties back to Question #9b and further indicates whether 
the transition planning process for the student has taken into account all facets of 
transitional planning. By indicating numben rather than percentages, researchers could 
easily extrapolate a percentage of student transitional plans which have the different life 
areas addressed. Additional^, by using Question #8, information on the different 
categories of studenu and the focus of their plans could be exposed. 

Researchers are extremely sensitive tc the question of student participation in the 
decision-making processes about their life. Specifically, has anyone ever asked the studeiit 
what be or she wants to do in life, n^at his or her dreams, golds, and ambitions are? This 
question addrfssffs the supposition that direct invohcment suggests they have been asked 
about their future. 

By identifying vAnch oommimity agency penKonnel "'usually" participate in transition 
planning processes for students, researchers couki cross tabulate the responses with data 
on informal or formal agreements/arrangements with the community service agenqr (see 
Question # /)» be able to determine if school to adult life transition planning is 
actually oocurring. 

This is an indicatfon of the frustration an Admmistrator or educator may feel about the 
process at their school district Insufficient resources and insufiBcient time are assumed 
to be the greatest barriers. Councfl rcsearchen noted that there is an enormous amount 
of researdi currently in drculatkm that details the barriers to implemenutk>n of 
transition planning. In soine respects this questkm is obUgatory an^ 
other stucUes. 
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This section of the surv^ instrument addressed transition curriculum concerns in the classroom. 
Researchers wanted to know if Teachers had course work and materials that enabled them to help students 
with any type of disability transition from the school environment to community employment and daily 
living opportunities. 



Questkml? 



QiicitioDlS 



Qiiest]GDl9 



Qiied]oii20 



Objective #17, outlined in the Council's TWoYcar Transitional State Plan for 1989-1992 ^ 
addresses questions of pre-vocational and vocational instruction. This question esublishes 
the presence of vocational programs which prepare special education studentt for jobs in 
the community, hence transition to work* The second part of the questton esublishes the 
onset of the instruction by age group. 

The question is intended to illicit from the respondent the type and area of commimity- 
based instruction that is occurring in the special education program of that school district 
It is also an indication of potential interagency agreements/arrangements with community 
service agencies. 

Addressing the question of "maintenance•generalization^ the qxiestion simply inquires 
about the presence of instructional procedures for students transitioning to adult life 
work experiences. 

Each category of disability requires a specialized approach to the student's educational 
program. This question about the avaflability of secondary curricultmi for providing 
irsstruction to students with various of kinds of disabilities examines the diverse presence 
of a curriculum available to the educator. 



This final section addresses the actual function of transitioning students to community life envirormients. 
Information distribution, work credit opportunities, specialist available to students, and foUow-up activities 
are the focus of this section. 



QuertioQ 21 While this question appears to be redundant in relationship to Questions #3, #6, #7, 
and #17, it narrows the inquiry to students currently leaving school 

QuestioD 22 The concept of working toward an end goal in the transition plarming process is the basis 
of this questiorL A cross reference/check with Question #11 on the inclusion of 
transition goals incorporated into the student's lEP. Specifically, are traiuitional goals 
dovetailed with the Individual Education Program of the student 

Quertkn 23 There is concern that studenu participating in special education programs of some school 
districts may be receiving diplomas or o^tificates that are less than the legal require* 
ments of state law. If school districts are dispensing certificates to special education 
students that are not available to every student this questk>n will expose the activity. 
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Qustioa 24 Work experience programs usually have a special education teacher or aide who works 
on job placement While the student is still in school these are volunteer positions. 
However, as students get older and reach graduation, the jobs are for wages. This 
question addresses the existence of the program. Does it exist in the school? Does it exist 
in the community? 

Quertion 25 lb determine if a work experience program is rooted or deeply seeded in the special 
education program and transition planning process, this question inquires as to the 
formalization of job descriptions. Additionalfy, the Community Work Coordinator 
position was part of the transition process extended to school districts through (grant) 
the Idaho Iransition Project This question may verify the k)ng-term capability of the 
grant's goals and objectives. 

Question 26 This question is intended to provide an indication of which school districts engage in 
follow-up activities/sendees for special education students have transitioned from 
school to work. The second part of the question notes the age group at which all ties to 
the educational system are severed. 
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Statewide Transition Survey Findings 



Directors, Superintendents, Principals & Teachers i 



During the development of the survey methodology Coimcil researchers determined that the jSnal 
authority for the level of participation in transition planning processes by each school district 
would either be the Special Education Director or the Superintendent where a Special Education 
Director's position did not exist. The Idaho Thuisition Survey garnered responses from every 
school district throughout Idaho that had a secondary education program (n- 105). This included 
1 participation of 7? Special Education Directors and 26 Superintendents. 

I These individuals represent the most accurate reflection of the state of transition services 
available at their respective school districts. Throughout this section the reader will note the 
constant reference to the comparative differences between the responses of the two types of 
, administrators. 

CouncO researchers hypothesized that "school districts with a Special Education Director are more 
inclined to implement key elements of a paradigmatic transition planning process than school 
districts where Superintendents oversee special education administration.'' Researchers reasoned 
that Superintendents have a greater diversity of administrative responsibUity than Special 
Education Directors, and therefore would be less inclined to focus on the transition planning 
needs of students in s\ ttcial education. 

I While the researcher's hypothesis was somewhat confirmed by the findings, the data conclusively 

t demonstrates that the size of student enrollment is a critical variable in determining whether a 

school district hires a Special Education Director. Stated succinctly, the smaller the student 
I enrollment, the less likefy a school district would be to hire a Special Education Director. 

In addition to the Administrators, 170 Principals (n«226) and 247 Teachers (n«410) participated 
in the survey. Their responses are used to give a clear understanding of the inner-workings and 
conmiimication dynamics between those administering transition programs and those who are 
directly responsible for implementing programmatic activities at the level of the student 

Principals were asked to respond to the identical survi^ instrument submitted to Administrators. 
However, Teachers recent an » ^^anded questioimaire which included all of the Administrator's 
questions plus an additional 13 questions specifically targeting instructor's classroom operations, 
curriculum and transition practices. This overlapping of survey instruments afforded researchers 

I an interactive perception of the organizational communication dynamics being enlisted at each 

! * school district. 
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Undeistandipg This Report*s Tkbles 



Researchers aeated Table 2 to give the reader a clear understanding of how to read and 
interpret the data in the cross tabiilation tables used throughout this document. Listed below are 
terms and their definitions which are used in each table. 




Rofws 



Columns 



The categories (value labels) for this variable run left to right across the 
top row of the table (X axis)* 

The categories (value labels) for this variable run top to bottom down 
the far left-hand colunm of the table (Y axis). 

These are name labels for the different answers (values) that are found 
in ^hz data. For example Question 9a has the following Type of 
Qassroom** value labels: Regular, Ex^^^ended Resource, Resource, Self- 
Contained, Other. 

For om purposes, n equals the total number of survey responses 
available for diat question. Put another way, n equals all the respondents 
who should have answered the question, even though some people did 
not answer the question and their response is missing. 

Rows are ahvays read left to right Therefore the row percentage 
contained in each cell is a reflection of each cell's proportion or 
percentage of the total responses for that row. 

Columns are always read top to bottom. Therefore the column 
percentage contained in each cell is a reflection of each cell*s percentage 
as the n'ixneric value relates to n. 



GeU 



A cell in the table is a single box of information. 



'Iable2 
Key to Uodeistanding '&bles 

BBlbul Ropoaies, indudiiii miinif letpaoMt 


HariaoBOi^UMc (Xaoi)- 
Vkftim MicWrie (Y ak) t 


g«OoluiflB"K)til PoMiMi 


^ ;.X\UiieUbd#2 
qwOdIuibd Tom VouUt 


Ibcjk 

OB'S)!!! Fottible Rnpooies 


YMriae Label #1 

Column % I 


Row 

% of Cohimn n i 


#of Reycmw 
%of CohttDDii i 


'Bsud # of Row Rcipoaitt 
lbCilRow% 

Coiuiiio%oflbcilii 


Y\UucUbel#2 

CQiuinn%i 


Roir** 
%orOotuiimii i 


Row 

% of QAlfflD 0 i 


Ibcil # of Row Re^OQM 
'KsttlRow% 
ColuinD%of 'SsulD 


"Bxait 

Row * 

Coiumn % I 


'Bxal # of Rc^nutt 
IbttI % of Oolumo n 


*B3ial # of RopooMS 
Row 

*B)tal % of Ootumn n 


'Sxil # of Rpipcfoici • 
-'r- •toll How 
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School Administration 



The survey's Grst seven questions asked respondents whether their school district participstes in each of 
seven components: formal planning, use of a manual, providing teacher training, maintaining relationships 
between academic and vocational programs, developing strategies with adult service agencies, and using 
interagenqr agreements. The findings showed significant differences between administrative subgroup 
responses during the analysis of the data. This section of findings analyzes the data by x\st of frequencies 
and cross tabulation tables according to respondent participation in seven major components of the 
transition planning process. 



Question 1. Docs your ichool district use > focmalAvritten transiticni planning process? 



Ibrmalizing the transition planning process offers a foundation for implementation of the process. The 
Idaho D-ansition Survey found only 53% (56) of Idaho school districts currently use a formal transition 
planning process. A formal process was more likeiy in school districts which have a Special Education 
Director 62% (49) compared to Superintendents 27% (7). 

These findings are similar to the responses of Teachers (49%, n«247) and principals (51%, n=170) who 
reported that their school district engages in a formal transition planning process. 

When controlling for the size of student enrolhnent the disparity between the percentage of Directors 
and Superintendents participating in formalized transition planning processes becomes clear. Of those 
schools with enrollment below 800 students only 27% (n«49) use a formalized planning process. More 
importantly, onfy 22% (n»23) of the smaU district Superintendent administered programs uses a 
formalized process. This compares directly to 77% (n«56) of districts with enrollments larger than 800 
studenu use a formalized process and 77% (n«53) of larger districu with Special Education Directors 
engaging in formal transition planning processes. Below is a cross-tabulation ubie illustrating 
Administrator, Principal and Teacher responses to the question: Does your school district use a 
formalAvritten transition planning process? 



Use of Rifmal/Written ItaiKitioa Plaa^ 

Administntor, Principal and Ibacber Responses 

aailbul RttpoQfttt, ifiriudin^ miasing mpoAsei 







Directon 


.. Supcniitf ntfcnti . ? 






TOTALS 


RopooK 




n«79 


n«26 


B-170 


n«247 


D«522 


Yes 




49 


7 


87 


122 


265 






18% 


3% 


33% 


46% 


100% 




Colunm % 


62% 


27% 


Sl% 


49% 


51% 


No 




27 


IS 


48 


56 


147 




, Row% 


18% 


11% 


33% 


38% 


100% 




Goiumn % 


35% 


62% 


28% 


23% 


28% 


Unsure 




3 


3 


33 


66 


105 




Row% 


3% 


3% 


31% 


63% 


100% 




CDtuian % 


4% 


12% 


19% 


27% 


20% 


TOIALS 




79 


26 


168 


244 


1 517 




Row % 


1S% 


S% 


32% 


52% 


; 100% 




Coiumn % 


100% 


100% 


99% 


99% 


1 «9% 

t 
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I Qucstkm 2. Docg your sdiool distzict have m tramitkiii manual for use in tbc transition « 
I •• •• process? •• • " ' • 1 



■ School district Administrator responses to using transition manuals in their transition process showed 
considerable margm between them, with 60% of Directors in contrast to 31% of Superintendents. 
Overall, 57 districts (53%) used a transition manual, while 72% of these districts also indicated use of 
a formal transition planning process. 

■ The percentage of Principab (46%) and Ifeachers (44%) using transition manuals is lower than the 
percent of administrators indicating that their school district uses transition manuals* 

■ When Administrator's responses are controlled for size of student enrollment a trend of incremental 
increase is established in percentage of usage. This is reflected in the cross ubulation uble below i^hich 
illustrates administrator responses by size of enrollment as the horizontal variable and use of a transition 
manual as the vertical variable. 
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Students v 


Students 
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n«105 




0*28 


■■ n»21 ; 


n»16 


N»32 


n«8 






12 


7 


9 


22 


6 


56 


Row % 


21% 


13% 


16% 


39% 


11% 


100% 


Ooiuma % 


43% 


33% 


56% 


69% 


75% 


53% 


No 


15 


13 


6 


9 


2 


45 


; Row* 


33% 


29% 


13% 


20% 


4% 


100% 


CtiutaD% 


S4% 


62% 


38% 


28% 


25% 


43% 


Unsure 


1 


1 


1 


0 


0 


3 


Row* 


33% 


33% 


33% 


0% 


0% 


100% 




4% 


5% 


6% 


0% 


0% 


3% 


TOTALS 


28 


21 


16 


31 


8 


104 


Row % 


27% 


20% 


15% 


20% 


8% 


100% 


Column % 


100% 


100% 


100% 


97% 


100% 


97% 



Question 3. Have you been provided with Mqnnstion oo planning for student transition 
■ ■ r - v; '. from school to aduh li0B? ;?:'i/-^^ 



■ According to results, 81% of Special Education Directors and 50% of Superintendents reveal that 
Ibacbets are provided with training on planning for transition. The entire sample indicated that 74% of 
districts provided training on school to adult life transition planning, and of these districts 66% (n'79) 
indicated use of a formal transition planning process. 

■ The survey showed only 53% of Principals and 66% of Ibachets said they had been provided with 
information on student transition planning. The margin of 21% between Administrators and Principals 
indicates that there are divergent views as to ^ther school districtt provide information. 
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When controlling for size of student enrollment a clear upward trend is established in reference to 
providing information. This is reflected in the single value cross ubulation uble below which shows 
•dmm^trator responses by size of enroUment as the horizontal variable and a "Yes" response to 
providiDg transition planning information as the single value response for the vertical variable. 









IkbleS 








Sdiool Districtt PlDviding lofbrmatioo oa IkaiiiitioB Plannine By Size of Eonrilmeot 
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Yes 


16 


14 


12 


28 


8 


78 




21% 


18% 


15% 


36% 


10% 


100% 




57% 


67% 


75% 


88% 


100% 


74% 



QuCftlQD 4. 



Does your sdiool dktiict liave an ongqing icHatkmship to develop strategies 
between ipecial education and regular academic programs? 



The turvey idcntiOcd those districts with ongoing working relationships to develop strategies between 
special education and regular academic programs, with 93% of Directors and 77% of Superintendente 
afiBrming the existence of the relationship Ov^!!rall, 89% of districts have working relationships between 
special education and academic programs, wt n onfy 55% (n=95) using a formal transition planning 
process. 

Results show 87% of Principals and 72% of Tfeachers reported a working relationship between special 
education and academic programs. The 17% spread between Administrator and Teacher responses is of 
concern, since Special Education leachers work directly with their peers who teach regular education. 

In this instance the size of enroUment, in all but the smallest districts (1 to 349 students), does not 
appear to have a bearing on the relationship between special education and academic programs. This is 
reflected in the single value cross ubulation uble bek>w vAikh illustrates Administrator responses by size 
of enrollment as the horizonul variable and maintaining an ongoing relationship with academic programs 
as the single value response for the vertical variable. 
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t 1 

I Questkni 5. Does your scbocd district have an ongoing woildng relationship to develop ; 

I strategies between special education and the regular vocational education i 

1^^^^ program? ^ ^ j 

■ The data for respondents who indicated a continuing working relationship between special education and 
vocational education is similar in that 83% of Directors and 77% of Superiniendents noted the existence 
of this relationship. The entire sample indicated that 81% of the participants maintained a relationship 
between special education and vocational education, while 59% (nss87) of those districts afiBrming the 
working relationship had a formal transition planning process. 

■ Survey results show 74% of Principals and 62% of Teachers said a working relationship between special 
education and vocational education programs cmts. The 19% margin between Administrator and 
leacher responses is of concern, since Special Education *fi:achers work directly with their vocational 
education peers. 

a Size of enrollment in the smallest districts (1 to 349 students), does have a downward bearing on the 
relationship between special education and vocational education programs. This is reflected in the single 
value response cross ubulation table below which illustrates Administrator responses by size of 
enrollment as the horizontal variable and maintaining an ongoing relationship with vocational programs 
as the single response for the vertical variable. 



Tiblc 7 

SdKxri Districts ^di Ongoing Rdatiooships Between 
Special EdocitiOQ and Vbcational Edncitioa Profraatt By Eandlmeat 

Admmistrator Responses 

a«lbul Kupomok, todudiog miitmf rapooiei 
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l^to4^ 
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n«2i 


n-16 


N«32 
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19 


18 


14 


28 


7 1 


1 ^ 


Rom% 


22% 


21% 


16% 


33% 


8% 


100% 


Column % 


68% 


86% 


88% 


88% 


88% 


1 82% 



Question 6. b there a tystem for developing ttnvtffct between special education and adidt 
commimity agencies, in order to facilitate suocessfiil transition of students? 



■ The findings revealed that 65% of Directors compared to 46% of Superintendents noted the eadstence 
of a ^tem for developing strategies between special education and adult community agencies to 
facilitate transition of studentt. Overall, 60% of the districU said the aforementioned ^tem for 
developing strategies existed, with 67% (n«63) having a formal transition planning process. 

■ Responses show 58% of Principals and 61% of leachers said a system to develop transition strategies 
exists between their school districU and adult community service agencies. The minimal margins between 
each subgroup demonstrates parity in response to the question. 




I 



■ Those districts with enroUment below 800 students drop off considerably in comparison to the large 
schools sampled. Of special note is that less than half of all school districts with enrollment below 800 
students have a system of dialogue in place with local service agencies. This finding may have more to 
do with geographic proximity to agency facilities. n»e data is represented in a single value cross 
tabulation table below which iUustrates Administrator responses by size of enrollment as the horizontal 
variable and the existence of a Qfstcm for interaction with adult service agencies as the single value 
response for the vertical variable. 
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■■■■Row % 
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16% 
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13% 
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46% 


38% 


63% 


75% 
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Questicm 7. Does your school district liave aiiy fonn of intmgracy ana^gemeiit with local 
aidhih service jigeDcics? 



■ School districts were asked to indicate if they have any fonn of interagency arrangement with local adult 
service agencies. The data showed that 71% of Directors and 54% of Superintendents responded 
aflSrmativefy. Overall, 67% of the districts maintained some form of agreement, while 60% (n«70) of 
these respondents said they use a formal transition planning process. 

■ Results show 61% of Principals and 62% of Tfeachers said their school district maintains some form of 
interagenqr arrangement with local adult service agencies, irfiich reflects parity with Administrator's 
responses on this question. 

■ The size of enroUment in the smaller districts (1 to 799 students) has a direct bearing on the existence 
of interagency arrangements. The single value cross ubulation Uble bckiw ^ch g^es Administrator 
responses by size of enrollment as the horizontal variable and engaging in interagen^ arrangements with 
local adult service agencies as the single value response for the vertical variable. 
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The foUowmg crois ubulation table represents Director (Dir) and Superintendent (Supt) responses to 
questions 2 through 7 of the survqr instrument Tins table is intended to help the reader make a visual 
comparison between the two admkistrative subgroups. Questions are listed in an abbreviated fashion. 
Please refer to previous narrative for each questbu to gamer the Council researchers* interpretive analysis. 



Ikbie 10 
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TOTALS 
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The not cross tabulation table represents Principal (Prin) and Teacher (Ibach) responses to questions 2 
through 7 of the survey instrument This table is displayed for easy reference so that readers can make 
frequent and percentage comparisons between subgroup responses for each question. Questions are listed 
in an abbreviated fashion. Please refer to each question's previous narrative for researchers* interpretive 
analysis. 
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Another perspective on the use of the seven hey ingredients to transition planning by school districts is 
represented in the line chart below (Chart A), \**ich illustrates the responses of Administratore, Principals 
and Tfeachere to the first seven questions of the survey. The greatest difference between respondent grou^K 
were in response to the foUowing three questions: 

✓ Have you been provided with information on planning for student transition from school to adult 
life? Only 53% of principals believe information is provided, while 74% of administrators believe 
information is distributed. 

✓ Does your school district have an ongoing working relationship to develop strategies between special 
education and regular academic programs? Administrators (89%) overwhekaing believe relationships 
between programs are ongoing, wbSe less than three-quarters of the leachers (72%) believe the 
relationship is continual 

✓ Does your school district have an ongoing working relationship to develop strategies between special 
education and the regular vocational programs. Ifeachers (62%) once again felt less certain that the 
relationship was ongoing, when measure against Administrator's (82%) perceptions. 
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Transition Planning Component 



1991 fdBho Transition Sur^y 

Council on Oevaiopmentai OisabllltiBS Chart A 



Researchers aoalyzed selected data according to whether a respondent indicated their district responded 
*Yes* to each of the first leven questions of the survey. Each question's subject is considered a key 
component of an "ideal transition planning model". Endings produced 23 Directors and 1 Superintendent 
(District #292) who responded "Yes" to each question. The following table lists the districts: 



lable 12 

Idaho School Distxicts Having All Seven IhusitioD namung Cofnixnents 


#1 Independent District of Boise City 
#25 Pocatello Distnct 
#41 St Maries Joint District 
#44 Plummer/Worley Joint District 
#55 Blackfoot District 
#60 Shelly Joint District 
#82 Bonner County District 
#iO Bonneville Joint District 
#131 Nampa District 
#132 CaldweU District 
#241 Grangeville District 
#261 Jerome Joint District 


#274 Kootenai District 

#281 Moscow Distnct 

#292 South Lemhi District 

#331 Minidoka County Joint District 

#340 Lewiston Independent District 

#371 Payette Joint Distria 

#381 American Bib Joint District 

#382 Rockland School District 

#392 Mullan District 

#393 ^^ce District 

#411 Twin Ealh School District 

#413 Filer Distria 



A follow up to Question #7 on interagency arrangements/agreements queried districts about v^ther the 
nature of their arrangements with adult service agencies, were on an informal basis or formal basis. The 
foUowing three-dimensional bar chart (Chart B), sorted according to &equen^, demonstrates the 
differences between the formal and informal levels of invoWement by each agency. 
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Classroom Administration 



Hiis section of th e survey seeks insight into each Tfeacher's perspective and the status of transition planning 
in their classrooms. Ifeachers were asked to identify the typt of classroom they Uught in, the grade level 
and number of students on their class rolls, whether their students transition plans were integrated with 
Individual Education Programs (lEPk), and whether students, parents and agenqr personnel participate in 
tettirig student goals. Oiijy Question #16 on "Barriers to Implemenution" is cross referenced with the 
Administrator's and Principal's surv^ instruments. 



j QuettkaU^^^ what ^pe of dasaxxun doei your initnictkm take place ? { 

■ Ifeacber's responses show that more than three-quarters of Idaho's students with disabilities are being 
taught in segregated classrooms. Only 1% (2) of the instructors said they taught in a regular classroom 
setting, 5% (12) taught in an extended resource room setting, 63% (156) taught in a segregated resource 
room, 13% taught in a segregated self-contained room, and 14% (34) of the teachers used some other 
type of classroom setting for their instruction. The three dimensional pie chart below (Chart C), 
illustrates this dau visually. 
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■ When school enrolhnent size is taken Into account as a variable, the distribution in each category of 
classroom remains essentially equal throughout the five levels of student enrolhnent (sec Table 13) 
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j Question 9a. What grade level are your students? 



■ Teachers were asked the grade level of their students to determine how representative the sample was 
by grade. The data shows an even distribution among grade level categories, (see lable 14) 
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Question SKx Haw inany special educatioii students are on your dass rolls this year? 
(School Year 199(K91) 



The modiGed three dimensional bar chart below (Chart D), illustrates the distribution of special 
education students among 229 teachers (n^TAT) who responded to the sunt^ question. Surprisingly^ the 
data displayed in graphic form closely resembles a bell curve. The findings show that 50% of the 
instructors have between 16 and 30 special education students on their class rolls. Twenty-three percent 
of the instructors said th^ had IS or fewer special education students for which th^ were responsible. 
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Question 10. In the folknring age categones, appranmatetyliawinaiv of yourspedal 
cducatton itudentt liave fonnal written tiarotion plam 



■ SPECIAL NOTAnON: This question was eUminated from the survey report During the data entry 
segment of the data aruifysis it was apparent that too many teachers had responded to this question 
incorrectfy. Therefore, the responses had no statisticel dffuficantx. 
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I Question IL Are itu dent tramitioD plans Beparate bom or integrated with lEPs? ! 

m Forty-cne percent of the teachers responding to the surv^ said their students* transition plans were 
integrated within student Individual Education Programs (IEP*s). Twenty-three percent said IEP*s 
remain separate from transition plans and 23% of the respondents reported that they were unsure 
whether their students had integrated plans, (see Tkhlc IS) 

■ When the type of classroom an instructor teaches in or conducts their primary educational activities in 
was examined, the data clearty showed that the setting has a bearing on the integration of a student's 
lEP with their transition plan. The survey data shows that with an increase in segregation (Le^ from 
resource to self-contamed rooms), there is a mari^ed increase in the number of Ibachers who reported 
integrating the two plans. 

■ Surprisingly, nea^ one-third (50, n« 156) of the Resource Room Ifeachers responding to the survey said 
ibcy were unsure if their studenu' Individual Education Programs were integrated with their Iransition 
Plans. This figure represented 86% of the Ifeachers reporting that th^ were unsure if the two plans are 
separate or integrated. 
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Questkm 12. How maoy students had a pareiit(s) make suggestions about possible goals for 
any off the nine areas ctf the indi^ual transition planning? 



■ leacher's distribution of responses on the number of parents of special education students who made 
suggestion about their chUdren's transition goals is shown in the modified three dimensional bar chart 
below (Chart £). The data illustrates that few parents participate in the process. When compared to 
Question #14's ISndings on number of students involved in their planning process-parents fare worse. 
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Question 13. Of the total nmnbcr of txansition plans tbat appear in your students records, 
approiinmtely hov^ nuiqr address the ft^^ 



■ This question originally asked Ibacheis to list the actual number of students ^ose transition plans 
address any of the aine transition goal areas. The responses came in three different forms: 1) actual 
nmbers as requested, 2) estimated percenuge of students, and 3) check marks designating that the 
information was included in a students's transition plan. Thmfore, Councfl researchers were forced to 
accept the data at its lowest common denominator- meaning any form of a response indicated the 
inclusion of the transition area in a student's transition plan* Each response, regardless of form was 
treated as a single entiy, or an afGrmative response, (see Ikble 16) 
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■ The responses and percentages listed in Table 16 show that Teachers responding to the survey identified 
Vocauonal Placement/Iraining almost twice as often as any other transition goal area activity. 
AflvocacyAjuardian Services were identified by the least number of Teachers (36, 15%) 
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; QucstiQD 14. Ho w magr tfyaur itudcnts were direcflv mvolved in their tranririnn piannmp? 1 

■ The number of students who participate directly in the decision making process concerning their 
transition goals is reflected in the three dimensional bar chart below (Chart F). The distribution of 
responses dramatically illustrates that vciy few special education students have input into how their lives 
are planned When this dau is compared to Question #12*s parent responses, students fared only 
slightly better in providing opinion into their transition planning process. 
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QuestioD 15. Whidi of the followiiig commumty agency penonnel legularfy participate in the i 
• •••• •• transition planning pmccss with your students? \ 



Vocational Rehabilitation personnel were mentioned three times more often than any other agency 
personnel as participants with educators in student transition planning processes. One hundred twenty- 
five (SO.6%) of the leachers responding to the surv^ reported that Vocational RehabiliUtion personnel 
regularly participate in their students* transition plaiming process. 

Seventeen percent (n=247) of the Ibachers participating mentioned the Idaho Department of Health 
and Welfare, 13% mentioned Vocational Education personnel 10% said RehabiliUtion Bcility 
persoimel participate, 7% noted participation by personnel from the Cdmmission for the Blind, and 11% 
of the Ifeachers said persoimel torn some other type of agency attend the transition planning meeting 
for students. Below is a modiGed bar chart (Chart C), illustrating the number of leachers identifying 
particular agency personnel 
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<)uection 16. What has been your greatest bairier to the hnplementatioii jof transition 



■ The survey asked participants to indicate whdA the greatest barrier to the implementation of transition 
planning was from their perception. The instructions on the instrument clearly indicated that each 
individual onN check one barrier option, unfortunately many respondents indicated multiple choices on 
this question. Iherefore the responses lack scientific validity, however the dau offers a clear indication 
of which banieis administrators and educators of Idaho's special education programs believe impede 
ttansition planning. Allowing for the aforementioned limitations, all three subgroups responded to 
limitations in approximately the same proportions. 

■ Time and resources are the two main reasons given by respondenu for restricting the implementation 
of transition planning. Tlie lack of information, identified by 107 participants was cited as the third most 
frequent barrier to transition planning implemenution. While the luck of parent support was cited as the 
fourth most likely reason for problems with transition planning, and lack of administrative support was 
the least mentioned barrier to implemenution of transition planning. The following three-dimensional 
vertical stacked bar chart (Chart H), indicates the various subgroup responses. 
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Curriculum 



Curriculum plays an important role in developing academic and vocational programs that offer students an 
opportunity to transfer learned information into practical outcomes. This section of the survey instrument 
examined the current practices of each school district with respect to age related time tables for invoking 
vocational emphasis, making available community-based instruct, performing learned skills in new 
environments, and providing disability appropriate instruction to students with disabilities. 



Question 17. Do students ^tfa disatn&ties reodve pre^vocatioDal or yocatioDal instructioQy 

^ ^^^^^^^ ^^^^^^r ^ yi^^ 



Respondents were asked if spedal education students in their district receive pre*vocational or 
vocational instruction ¥^ch prepares them for jobs in the local community. In 63% of the districts the 
course work was available. Data show that responses were similar v^en comparing districts with (67%, 
n=57) and without (^1%, n-44) transition planning processes. Below is a cross tabulation table 
illustrating the data according to f^equenqr and percent 



Tkblc 17 
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1 Row % 
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51 
15% 
65% 


26 
5% 

100% 


168 
33% 
99% 


243 
47% 

98% 


488 

100% 
93% 



A direct follow-up question on pre-vocational and vocational instruction for respondents who indicated 
their district participates in is these activities asked about the age at which the instruction is begun. The 
data indicates that 54% of the school districts begin instruction at ages 13-14 (8th and 9th grades), 42% 
of the districts begin instruction at ages 15-16 (10th and 11th grades), and in 4% of the districts 
instruction starts at age 17-18 (12th grade). 
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Questkm 1& Please check nfbkik of the followipg cammuni^based mstrucdon components 
are «vailabie witfam yciur special <^ 



■ Admmistrators were asked which of the four community-based instruction components are available 
within their special education program. These included Vocational 67%, Independent Living 47%, 
Social-Interpersonal instruction 41%, and Leisure-Recreation 41%. Below is a three-dimensional vertical 
stacked bar chart (Chart I), vi/bkh illustrates the findings by administrative position of the respondent 
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OuestioD 19. Arc iostructioDal procedures for students wth disalrilities ^^p^ to ensure 
that students can peifonn learoed skills In neir settings? (Maintenance- 
genemSzadon) 



m Fifiy-one percent of the Ibachers surv^ed said that their school district's instructional practices have 
the ability to help students transfer leairned skills from the educational setting to a variety of other 
settings. This skiU, known as maintenance-generalization is a critical educational curriculum aspect of 
transition for special education students. 
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Qucstkm 20. Are seoondaiy cnxTicuhmi materials available for providing iiistruction to >oiir 
ftudents within all categories €d disability? 



Onfy 43% of the leacbers surveyed said secondary curriculum material wbs available to tbem for 
providing instruction to special education students witbin all categories of disability. 

When Ifeachers who responded ^'ycs'* to the question of applicable curriculum materials is cross tabulated 
with Ibachers responding yes" to their school district having a formal transition planning process, 63% 
of the respondents report that materials for students were available, (see lable 18) 
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When researchers controlled for school district enroUment on the question of secondary curriculum 
materials for students in all disability categories no dramatic differentiation surfaces. Districts with 
populations of 350-799 and 1,S0(M,999 do fall near the one-third level 
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Tliis final section of the surv^ instrument sought darificttion on the current state of transition practices 
at each school district Specific attention was paid to interaction with community services and woridng 
environments, ofiering specialists to guide transition efforts, and doing follow-up to assess the impact of 
current transition practices of the school district 



ilQiici^^ infiDniiit^ distiibiited to ihWlmti about adult lervioei that are mnSlsblc in | 



■ Directors (70%) were mc»e inclined than Superintendents, Principals or Ibachers to report that 
information was being distributed. Qnfy one-hidf of the Ibachets suggested this was the case. Since 
Ibachers in the classroom would be the major source of literature distribution about local adult service 
agencies, researchers tend to accept their responses with greater weight than the other three subgroups. 

■ A question closely related to a previous queiy on *communi^-based instruction components avaflable 
with the spedal education program** asked if "information is distributed to students about adult services 
that are available in their local communi^.** Sixty-four percent of the administrators affirmed the 
distribution of such information, wiMh resembles the 59% of who reported information distribution. 
However, Ibachers responses faU off significantly with only 51% reporting distribution of information 
on adult services in the community. 
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I C}uestion22. Pleaaed^^ ] 

j ; ' M _ j 

■ Data firom Ibacher's responses clearly indicates that Vocational goals (59%, 145) are more often 
included in student Individual Education Program goals than the three oUier areas addressed. Social* 
Interpersonal goals (33%, 82), Independent-Living (38%, 95) and Recreation-Leisure goals (22%, 54) 
were listed in that order, (see Ikble 20) 
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When Ibacher responses are cross Ubulated with the type of classroom were instruction takes place the 
percentages for "Self-Contained Oassroom* and 'Other Qassroom* subsuntiaUy exceed overall 
percenuge of the total responses in lable 20. (see table 21) 
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Questkm 23. ncase check i^iidi of the foUowmg certificates arc awarded in your school 



m The following three dimensional sucked bar chart (Chart J), illustrates participant responses to a 
question specifically designed to illicit empirical evidence that some school districts award certificates or 
diplomas other than those required by law. While other forms of graduation awards are expressly 
prohibited, the findings show that 21% of Idaho's public school districts with secondaiy programs award 
modified diplomas, 19% award certificates of attendance, and 3% award some other type of diploma. 
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I Queitk» 24> Do yo^r itodcnts n^eive idiool 
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■ lb gauge the use of real life experiential modeling by school districts, this question checked to see if 
districts gave credit to students participating in work experience settings. Sixty-three percent of leachers 
said their students receive credit for work e3q)erience* Of those, 50% said the work experience took 
place in a school setting, while 54% reported that the credit was received from work in commimity 
settings. 



■ A fimdamental component of a weUfimctioning transition planning pro^^ 

specific transition related positions to assist students in transitioning to the community work force. The 
title of these positions are: Dransition Specialist, Community Work Coordinator, and Job Coaches. 
Administrators were asked to identify ^ch of the three positions had formal job descriptions at their 
school district Superintendents related only two instances Mfherc the positions existed One a Ihmsition 
Specialist, the other a Community Work Coordinator, This was the most pervasive evidence of the 
existence of considerable disparity in the administration of transition processes when school districts lack 
Special Education Directors. In contrast, districts with Directors revealed 19% had ll:ansition Specialist, 
37% had Community Work Coordinators, and 22% had Job Cdaches. (see Ikble 22) 

■ Only 12% of Principals reported having Iransition Specialists, 22% had Community Work Coordinators 
and 17% had Job Coaches. Teachers responses to the identical question show some departure from 
administrators perceptions. Ibn percent of Ibacheis said their school district has Ihinsition Specialist, 
28% had Community Work Coordinators, and 23% had Job Cbaches. 
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Quefdon 26. Does your school district paxticQMte in &3kiiv^ contacts with students after 

••••V'^^|^j:l;;''-<hcy giBdnate from iuf^ school? 



Best available knowledge suggests that follow-up contacts after high school graduation offer an 
excellent method for evaluation of the effectKeness of a school district's existing transition 
planning processes. Administrators in 44% of the school districts said follow-up contacts are 
undertaken. Of those who engage in follow-up contacts with special education students who have 
graduated the majority (53%, n«47) said this activity ends at 20 to 21 years of age. The following 
three-dimensional bar chart (Chart K), illustrates the termination of follow-up by districts. 
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Recommendations 



L Public policy creating a transitioD services system must be fomiulated and embraced by aB 
major agencies and oiganizations providing educational and vocational services to people 
with distdbilities. 

A clear public policy on transition, mutually understood and agreed upon by the State 
Department of Education, adult service agencies, school districts, and families does not 
exist in Idaho. Ihmsition poh^ cannot be viewed as the sole responsibiUty of education^ 
Although some interagency agreements are in place, ihty carry no requirement for 
participation. Agreements at the state level do not necessarily translate into similar 
agreements at the local level. Federal funding, which fueled the efforts undertaken by 
the State Department of Education for six years, is no longer a resource, and staffing 
shortages at the state level in education translate into reduced technical assistance specific 
to transition. A policy establishing the philosophy of transition, together with 
implementation strategies and responsibilities may be accomplished through a 
combination of legislation, rules and regulations, interagency agreements and 
interdepartmental policies and procedures. 

2. An independent third party agency (one f^iich does not provide educational or adult 
services) must be assigned oversight of aO interagency transition processes. This inchides 
development, implementation, and momtoring of formal transition processes. At each level 
(state, sdiool district, and building), a consistent transition process should be established, 
understood, and utilized by aO appropriate personnel 

^th new federal legislation, the State Department of Education is mandated to require 
districts to implement transition planning, and th^ have developed implementation 
guidance to do so. Interagency agreements at the state level exist, but do not mandate 
that same cooperation at the local level. Agreements between school districts and adult 
and other community services are inconsistent Education has no authority over the other 
agencies which must participate in order for the process to be successful. An 
independent entity with oversight responsibility could ensure that all parties participate. 

3. Thmsition planning at the district level dKiukl be mooq^^ 

within the district to ensure a natmal flow within the child study team meetings. 

The transition data in the report demonstrates the confusion among special education 
teachers as to whether or not the transition plan should be separate from or integrated 
with the lEP. This lack of understanding was also reinforced by the comments of a 
special education director in follow up to the surv^. Rather than develop and maintain 
a separate meeting and plaiming process, districts need information and assistance to 
incorporate transition planning efforts into existing processes. 
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7. AH students and parents must be provided with step-by-ctep information regarding transition 
aiKl adult services in order for students to better advocate for themselves and for parents to 

advocate for their diildren. 

Informed studenis and their parents are the best assurance that.adequate, appropriate 
transition planning vnU occur. Information regarding available options to young people, 
both in-school and post-high school, needs to be provided on a regular basis to families 
starting no later than when the student reaches 14. This information must be thorough 
and "family-friendly" with opportunity for both student and family to make informed 
choices. 



8. AH students and parents must be directly involved in planning fior their tranntion. 

In order for students and thefr parents to make decisions about the student's future, they 
must be directly invoked in the process for planning the move from school to adult life. 
Forty-seven respondents to the survey indicated lack of parent support as a barrier to 
transition planning. While most of the students addressed in the survey were educated 
in class sizes of 16 to 40, the majority of teachers indicate that fewer than 5 students 
and/or parents are directly involved in that transition planning process. Responsibility lies 
both with educators to request family participation and with families to actively 
participate. 



9. Principals must be invohred as part of the tranation team. 

As building administrators, principals set the tone for educational services provided by 
their school. They can be facilitators or blockers of certain ideas or practices depending 
upon their orientation. The data from the survey dearly shows the lack of information 
and possible involvement within schools betvireen principals, special education directors, 
superintendents, and teachers. For principals to provide that foundation for transition 
planning, th^ must be fully informed and part of the process. 



10. Regular communication must be established and maintained between the superintendent or 
special education director, principals, and teachers, and must inchide students and parents. 

Qear and consistent communication is the cornerstone for any process, including 
transition planning. Disparity among the answers from differing categories of survey 
respondents indicates that some indhdduals are not receiving or relaying information. 
When asked if teachers were provided with information on transition plannmg, 81% of 
special education directors said yes in comparison with afBrmatwe responses from 50% 
of superintendents, 53% of principals and 66% of teachers. Responses to additional 
survey questions confirm that inconsistency. When a transition planning process is 
initiated within a district, or more importantly within a school, all indwiduals need on- 
going procedures for communicating with one another regarding that process. 
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IL Student/teacher ratios need to be reduced to provide more time for lEP transition planning 
with the child study team. 

Lack of time was cited in the survey as the primary barrier to successful transition 
planning. One way to provide more time for teachers is to reduce their class size so 
more time is available for each student The issue of inadequate time is even more 
difficult at the sccondaiy level when the schedules of several teachers must be 
coordinated for meetings regarding a student's educational plan. 



12. Oarificatkm regarding the diiki«tu(ty team (CST) and the individual tra 
to be made at both the state and district levd. 

An miderstanding exists within school districts about the child study team and its 
composition and purpose. Much less is known about the individual transition team and 
its invohrement in the student's planning for work and adult life. The State Depamnent 
of Education has provided some guidance in the Implementa tion Manual regarding the 
individual transition team, however the definition and function of the individual transition 
team as compared to the CST needs further clarification. How are the two similar or 
different? Why is transition addressed by a group separate from the CST? Technical 
assistance from the State Department of Education on this issue combined with a 
district's willingness to adapt could provide a consistent approach statewide. Adult 
service agencies' role in the transition team must also be clarified and strengthened. 

13. School credit towards graduation must be provided when woikeaq»riencc opportunities take 
the student out of the classroom and into the community. 

Between 1987 and 1990 the Idaho Transition Project funded community work coordinator 
grants to school districts to develop work experience programs in conjunction with the 
Division of Vocational Rehabilitation's School-To-Work project Idaho law now provides 
for worker's compensation coverage of a work experience student under a district's policy 
making it easier to place students if the student recedes school credit and not wages as 
part of the work experience program. Survey findings report that 63% of teachers state 
that students recchre credit for work experience. Some districts have demonstrated 
creative use of JTPA-funded training programs, on-the-job-training, internships and 
apprenticeships which could be replicated in other districts. One eacample is Vocational 
Education's Tech Prep 2 + 2 program which allows students to earn credit at a post 
secondary school for some courses they have taken in high school 
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14. AD secondaiy prograins Deed to move from a remedy 

tha t is activity based and alkjws studeuts to make choices about career options available to 
them after hjgjb school 

Based on the findings, 51% of teachers surveyed say that their districts methods of 
instruction ensure that students can perform learned skills in new settings. This approach 
is consistent with the State Department of Education's Implementation Manual which 
states that "^e instructional component of maintenance and generalization of specific 
tViik that are related to employment and communis living should be implemented in the 
cormnimity to be a least restrictive educational setting." 



15. Students with disabilities shoukl have more opportunities for different work catperienoes 
I during their scbool years. The aduh servk» tystra seeds to provide the flexibility to aBow 
^- ftodents to twitch jobs over time. Give students the ability to move to more fi»rarable work 

setting with hjgfher salary, and increased job stability over time. 

^ As noted under the exemplary model section of the report some districts provide students 

several opportunities for trying different jobs starting during the middle school years, 

' however this practice is not standard statewide. Students participating in regular 

education may be exposed to a variety of jobs during the summer months. Students with 
special needs graduating from high school (18-21) need to be afforded the opportunity to 
change jobs over time and not feel they are obligated to remain in the same job forever 
with no opportunities for advancement. Adult services should embrace and help facilitate 

J the job variety process. 

1 

16. The practice of awarding certificates other than regular diptomas to students in special 
education must be discontinued immediately. 

New State Department of Education special education regulations reinforce this 
recommendation. Considering that a regular diploma is the standard practice for what is 
"normal" and "credible", all students should receive only regular diplomas. This practice 
should be uniform statewide, and not just the preferred option, but the only option. 
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Follow-up procedures must be developed by the school district to periodically assess the 
appropriateiiess of the instruction and curriculum to assist in applying the information 
learned in the school into aduh life fm students in special education. This assessment 
should oonnnence by the sdiool district immediately after graduation. 

Based on the survey report findings 53% of administrators said that follow up ends at age 
20*21 years of age, which is the age of legal obligation of schools. The State Department 
of Education Implementation Manual states: *^ch school district should conduct follow- 
up activities regarding individual student post*school outcomes*". Under the Idaho 
Transition Project the Idaho Ctenter on Developmental Disabilities (UAP) Follow-Along 
Project provides a one-time three^year longitudinal study of students existing secondaiy 
education programs. One of the recommendations under consideration from the follow 
along project is to package the materials developed and distribute to interested school 
districts so that they can conduct their own follow-along activities. In addition, the State 
Department of Education studied three graduating classes between 1986-1988, and two 
districts received stipends to follow-up on their students. Some form of follow-up 
procedures on both the state and district level are important to continually evaluate the 
effectiveness of instruction occurring in the school setting. 
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APPENDIX A 



Idaho Itansition Survey For Teachers 



School Administration 



1. Does your school district use a formal/written 
tFansition plamung process? 

()Yes ()No () Unsure 



2. Does your sdiool district have a transition manual for 
use in the transition process? 

()Yes ()No OUnsurt 

3. Have you been provided with information on plaiming 
for student transition from school to adult life? 

()Yes ()No () Unsure 



Does your school distria have an ongoing working 
relationship to develop strategies between special 
education and regular academic programs? 
()Yes ()No () Unsure 



Does your school distria have an ongoing working 
relationship to develop strategies between special 
education and the regular vocational program? 
()Yes ()No () Unsure 



Is there a system for developing strategies between 
spedal education and adult community agencies, in 
order to fiicilitate successful transition of students? 
()Yes ()No () Unsure 



Does your school distria have any fonn of interagency 
anangements with local adult service agencies? 
( ) Yes ( ) No ( ) Unsure 

If Yes, nduit agencies? (Check allihose ihat appfy) 

Written Infonnal 

\bcational Rehabiliution 

Health and Welfare 

\bcational Education 

Commission for the Blind 

Rehabiliution Ficility 

Other 
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Classroom Administration 1 



8. In what type of classroom does your instruction uke 
place? 

( ) Regular Education Oassroom 

( ) Extended Resource Room 

( ) Resource Room 

( ) Self-contained Classroom 

() Other ^ 
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9. What grade level are your students? (Check aU those 
that apply) 

( ) 6th ( ) 8Ui ( ) lOih ( ) 12th 
()7th i)9tb Ollth () Ungraded 



9. How many special education students are on your class 
rolls this year? 



10. In the following age categories, approximately how 
many of your spedal education students have formal 
written transition plans? 

13-14 1920 

15-16 21 plus 

17-18 



11. Are student transition plans separate from or 
integrated with DEPs? 

( ) Separate ( ) Integrated ( ) Unsure 



12. How many students had a parent(s) make suggestions 
about possible goals for any of the nine areas of the 
individual transition planning? 

13. Of the total number of transition plans tb'^c appear in 
your sttidents records, approodmately how many address 
the following: (Kease use numbers b& percentages) 

_^ Inoome/Finandal Support 
_ Vxational Placement/naining 

Uving Anangementt 

Personal Management/Assisunoe 

_^ CommuniQr Letsure Options 

Itettsportation Services 

Medical Care Services 

Advocaqr/OitanUan Services 

^ Mainteaaaoe of RuBily Relatiottships 



14. 



15- 



16. 



17. 



1& 



19. 



20. 



How ntiany of your students were directly involved in 
their transition planning? 



Which of the following community agency personnel 
regularly participate in the transition planning process 
with your students? (Please check all that participate) 

( ) \bcational Rehabiliution 

( ) Health and Welfare 

( ) \bcational Education 

( ) Commission for the Blind 

( ) Rehabiliution Rudlity 

(> Other 



What has been your greatest barrier to the implemen- 
tttion of transition planning? (Please check onfy one) 

( ) Lack of Parent Support 

( ) Lack of Administrative Support 

( ) Lack of Information 

( ) Insufficient Resources 

( ) Insufficient Tune 

( ) Other 



Curriculum 



Do students with disabilities receive pre-vocational or 
vocational instruction, which prepares them for jobs in 
your oonununiQr? 

( ) Yes ( ) No ( ) Unsure 

K Yes, at what agr is this instruction begun? 

13-14 17-18 21 Plus 

15-16 19-20 



Please check which of the following communitv-based 
instruction components are available within your 
special education program? 

( ) Vxational 

( ) Independent Living 

( ) Sodal-Interpersonal 

( ) Leisure-Recreation 



Are instniaional procedures for students with 
disabilities designed to ensure that students can 
perform learned skills in new settings? (maintenance' 
generaSzation) 

( ) Yes ( ) No ( ) Unsure 



Are secondary curriculum nuterials available for 
providing instruction to your students within ill 
citegories of disability? 

( ) Yes ( ) No ( ) Unsure 
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l^nsition Practices 



21. Is information distributed to students about adult 
services that are available in your community? 
( ) Yes ( ) No ( ) Unsure 



22. Please check which of the following transitional areas 
are routinely contained in your student's IE? 
instructional goals? (Please check all that apply) 

() Vxational 

( ) Independent Living 

( ) Social-Interpersonal 

( ) Recreation-Leisure 



23. Please check which of the following certificates are 
awarded in your school distria: (Please check all that 
apply) 

( ) Regular Diploma 

( ) Modified Diploma 

( ) Certificate of Attendance 

( ) Other Diploma Option ^ 



24. Do your students receive school credit for work 
experience? 

()Yes ()No () Unsure 

K Yes, in what setting do procedures exist? 
( ) In the School 
( ) In the Community 



25. For which of the following jobs does your school 
distria have formal job descriptions? 
( ) 'Dansition Specialist 
( ) CommuniQr Work Coordinators 
( ) Job Coaches 
( ) None 
( ) Unsure 



26. Does your school distria participate in follow-up 
oonucts with students after th^ graduate from high 
school? 

( ) Yes ( ) No ( ) Unsure 

If Yes, at what age does the follow-up end? 

18-19 22-23 

20-21 24-25 
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APPENDIX B 



Idaho IVansition Survey 



5, 



Does your school district use a fonnalAmtten 
transition planning process? 

()Yes ()No () Unsure 

Does your school district have a transition nunual for 
use in the transition process? 

()Yes ()No () Unsure 



Have your teachers been provided with training on 
planning for student transition from school to adult 
life? 

()Yes ()No () Unsure 



Does your school district have an ongoing working 
relationship to develop strategies between special 
education and regular academic programs? 
()Yes ()No () Unsure 



Does your school district have an ongoing working 
relationship to develop strategies between special 
education and the regular vocational program? 
()Yes ()No () Unsure 



Is there a system for develop ^ng strategies between 
special education and adult community agencies, in 
order to bciiiute successful transition of students? 
()Yes ()No () Unsure 

Does your school district have any form of interagency 
arrangements with local adult service agencies? 
( ) Yes ( ) No ( ) Unsure 

If Yes, what agencies? (Check all those that apply) 



Written Informal 



Vocational Rehabilitation 
Health and Welfare 
Mxational Education 
Coflunission for the Blind 
Rehabiliution facility 
Other 



& What has l^een your greatest barrier to the implemen- 
tation of transition planning? (Please check only one) 
( ) Lack of Parent Suppon 
( ) Lack of Administrative Support 
( ) Lack of Information 
( ) Insufficient Resources 
( ) Insufficient lime 
() Other 
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9. Do students with disabilities receive pre-vocational or 
vocational instruction, which prepares them for jobs in 
your community? 

( ) Yes ( ) No ( ) Unsure 

tf Yes» at what age is this instruction begun? 

13-14 17-18 21 Plus 

15-16 19-20 



10. Please check whidi of the following communitv»bascd 
instruction components are available within your 
ipedal education program? 

() Vxational 

( ) Independent living 

( ) Social-Interpersonal 

( ) Leisure-Reaeation 



11. Is information distributed to students about adult 
services that are available in your community? 
( ) Yes ( ) No ( ) Unsure 



12. Please check which of the following certificates are 
awarded in your school distria: (Please check all that 
apply) 

( ) Regular Diploma 

( ) Modified Diploma 

( ) Certificate of Attendance 

( ) Other Diploma Option 



13. For n^ch of the following jobs does your school 
district have formal job descriptions? 
( ) Ikansition Specialist 
( ) Community Work Coordinators 
( ) Job Coaches 
( ) None 
( ) Unsure 



14. Does your school distria provide follow-up services for 
students after ihcj graduate from high school? 
( ) Yes ( ) No ( ) Unsure 

If Yes» at ml&at age does the foUow-up end? 

1S.19 22-23 

20-21 24-25 
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APPENDIX C 



Idaho Ik'ansition Project 



Project Premise 

Implement statewide systems change model for local secondaiy school*based transition services 
throu^ increased linkages and communication between parents, schools, agency personnel, and 
employers. Focusing on the LEA "transition team*" is deemed the most effective method for 
successful independent living for individuals with disabilities. 



j Ckmls^ ()^ Actmties^ and Accomplishments j 

Goal 1: The strengthening of the networking and linkages of parents, students, school 
personnel, adult service providers and employers at the local, regional and state levels 

Objectn^ 1: Interagency Working Group (IWG): Met on a quarterly basis for 3 years to 
accomplish interagenqr networking to share human and financial resources for 
transition services at local, regional and state levels. 

SchoolTo>Work '&ansition Protect ! A 1987 collaborative effort between Idaho Dept of 
Education, Dept of Vocational Rehabilitation, and V3catk>nal Education under separate 
funding of this grant A job coaching project whidi awarded 27 grants to Vocational Rehabili* 
tation Hicilities to develop job coaching strategies for students needing special services. One 
hundred seventy-eight clients received job coach support and were placed in employment over 
the 3 year grant period 

Community Work Coordinator Project: A 1987 project implemented in conjunction with the 
School-to-Work project Iwenty-two grants were awarded to school districts and service 
cooperatives to develop community based woric eaperience programs. Survi^ by 'Eransitional 
Pilot sites report 58% of the districts provided woik e3q>erience opportunities for students. 

Transition Training Workshops ; Tvfo statewide and 3 regional training workshops for staff 
participating in the School'-'R>-Work and Community Work Coordinator projects. 0^ hundred 
fourteen community work coordinator!, teachers, aiad administrators from school districts, and 
job coaches and counsetors from Vocational Rehabilitatk>n. 

Exchange of Agency Personnel : Interagen^ sharing of 22 perMnnel with transitkm e3q)erttse. 
Devek>ped and disseminated in October 1990 a document: Interagency ThiPtsition of Youth With 
DbabiMes. 

Interagency Agreements : Devetoped between the Idaho Commissk>n for the Blind, Idaho Dept 
of Educatton, Division of Vocational Rebabiliutkin 
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Special Needs Protect: Forty-four BSU students and 21 ISU students provided special support 
services to students with disabilities. One hundred thirty-four senior high students participated 
in *hands-on esqperiences" workshops at ISU and LCSC 



Objective 2: Establish a statewide (time limited) parent task force to develop two 

mini-guides for transitional planning. Establish an interagency task 

force to develop guidelines and procedures to transfer information from 
LEA'S to adult services. |^^^ Provide 3 regional workshops for parents, 
mildly disabled students and professionals on transition, post-secondaiy 
training, and education opportunities. 

Three parent manuals were devetoped and 3J500 copies have been printed and distributed 
Titled: A Purenl Guide to Secwinc Fmarudnl Afff^^r W BenefUs in Idaho. Emplavmeni and 
Thiinme OpDortunities for Youth with Disabiliti^, Mud RecreatumlUisure Acthnties For Youth 
With piiff^^mn^^ 

Conducted 18 instead of 9 training workshops for parents covering services provided by adult 
service providers, with speakers from Vocational RehabiliUtion, Health of Welfare, and Social 
SecuriQr. Two hundred forty peopte participated in training workshops. In grant years 2 & 3, 
objectives (12) and (22) were combined and regional conferences and workshops were 
combined for transition teams of pQot sites, adult service providers, parents, and students. 
Additionally, training issues shifted from studenu with moderate/severe needs to differing needs 
of students with mild handicaps. 

Grant year 2's theme was Interagency Focus on the Rmily". Three hundred people attended; 
25% were parents and students. Grant year 3's conference theme was ^Interagency Plaiming for 
the Future: Shared Responsibility^. Three hundred fifty-eight people attended and 155 were 
parents and students. 



Objective 3: H^pl Provide 6 regional workshops on "Tarents and Thmsitional Plarming" 
each year of the grant Collaborate with Vocational Education to 

conduct a statewide conference for professionals on improved educational 
services for at-risk populations. WUMi Eliminated. 

Statewide conference with approximately 100 administrators and teachers. General and special 
education and other agency personnel attended a one-day seminar, Tlestructuring School for 
Success*. 



Goal 2: The provision and evaluation of in-services training. 



Objective 1: Wm^MS&^ Provide a system of in-service training, technical assistance, and 
support through 6 regional workshops for transition team members. 
Provide topical information and follow-up technical assistance to small nmd 
districts through a maximum of 6 workshops. 
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Twen^-iBve regional workshops (instead of 18) were conducted Hfty-threc school districts and 
service cooperatives were pilot sites and 8 district* were afiiliate sites. Appradmatety 265 
perunnel were trained as transition teams. Ihinsition teams included peisonnel of related 
services, corrections, post*secondaiy colleges, vocational rehabilitation. Health and Welfare and 
rehabilitation facilities. AfBliate pik>t sites were identified as progressive in transition practices 
and were independent of the transition project These districts were awarded stipends of $1,000 
to support projects. AfBliate pilot sites did not participate in formal school based transition 
training. 



Objective 2: PPMI Conduct a one-week summer course on *Transition Plaiming and 
Vocational Special Needs . |^^^^ Provide 3 statewide regional workshops for 
parents, mildly disabled stwents^ and professionals on transition and post- 
secondary trailing and education opportunities. Provide a system of 

in-service training, technical assistance, and support through 3 regional 
workshops for transition team members of existing sites. 

A basic course on "Transition Planning and Vocational Special Needs" was ofifered each grant 
year. The Sute Department of Education and the State Department of Vocational Education 
worked with Ibchnical Vocatk>nal College at Boise Sute University cooperatively developed 
the course. Thirty people firom school districts and agencies participated each grant year. All 
pOot sites were required to have a minimum of one transition team member take the course. 

A series of workshops conducted each grant year focused on four major areas: 1) administrative 
activities; 2) parent education and support; 3) staff training; and 4) student preparation. 
Ihmsition training material included Thinsition! School to Community. FTP Pilot Site Journal 
and the Labor Issues Handbook. 



Objective 3: Collaborate with the University of Idaho in offering a one-week 

ad^ced summer course on transition focusing on vocational assessment and 
curriculum development ^^^gProvide in-service training for community 
work coordinators and linki^^p^sonnel firom LEAs. Conduct a one- 

week summer course on the **Basics of Transition Plam^ and Vocational 
Special Needs^ 



The course "Curriculum Devebpment and Assessment Procedures" was offered under separate 
funding by the U of I so was changed to "Formalizing Hansitkm Services as a District Policy". 
R>rty-nine people attend these courses. This objecthc was canceled in grant year 2. 

The advanced course "R>Uow*Ak>ng at the District Levef, was deleted firom activities in 1988- 
89 due to limited resources, districts preferred other interests, and State Dept of Education 
staff changes. Districts were offered stipends to conduct follow*up studies. 



Objective 4: Sf^^! Sponsor an annual Statewide Conference on Transition for a 
nmumum of 150 participants. SPitlSEt Conduct a one-week institute addressing 
the needs of rural special educators. Oner a one*week advanced 

course on *¥ollow*along'' strategies at the local level. 



In grant year 1 the two day conference on Interagency Cooperation" was changed to 3 one-day 
regional meetings* and combined with training/workshop components. Iransition project 
participants state their preference for regional conferences, focusing on successful models for 
transition and supported employment Two hundred twenty parents, agency and school 
personnel attended 

Six re^onal conferences were conducted in grant years 2 and 3 and were attended by 793 
participants. A variety of concurrent sessions addressing issues of parents, students, agen^ 
penonnel, and post-seoondaiy programs and options. One hundred thirty-four students 
attended ooncuncnt workshops gaining valuable "hands^n e3q)erience" at regional state 
vocational colleges for seconds^ students. 

Four summer institutes and workshops addressing the needs of rural educators, (in school 
districts with population of less than 2,500) were held at Idaho's higher education institutions. 
Ihis collaborative effort between the project director of the VI-D I^rsonnel Grant and the 
director of the Ihmsition Grant included courses on "Teachers of the Severely Handicapped", 
"Community Referenced Curriculum", "Connecting: Strategics for Regular and Special 
Education", and "Cooperative Learaing". Tbn individual awards and 2 teams awards were made 
to 8 school districts that had been pQot sites in the Iransition Project Participants evaluated 
the workshops with brief reaction papers. 

Goal 3: The stimulation of improved LEA curriculum in the areas of vocational preparation, 
life skills, and transition. 

Objective 1: Provide 15 grant awards for Pilot Sites to adapt curriculum to meet 

spSc district needs. Provide 10 stipends and follow-along training to 

ITP project sites to stabK"and improve current transition services through 
foDow-along studies. Provide 20 stipends to ITP project sites to 

stabilize and improve cment transition services. 

Mini-grants were made to 8 LEAs each grant year to stimulate improvement of curriculum in 
vocational preparation, life skills, and transitioa Eight stipends were awarded to districts that 
were afiSliate pQot sites. The original goal to provide grant awards to pitot sites to adapt 
curriculuffls kically to meet specific ne«ls, was gradually phased out Intenshne support and 
training was replaced with encouragement to devek>p and improve life skills, pre-vocational and 
vocational curriculum at the seoondaiy level 

The second year of the grant, 30 districtt applied and 20 stipends were awarded. Minimal 
guidelines and simple fonnat led to the increased number of applicants. In the third year of the 
grant 10 stipends were awarded to IT? pilot sites to improve transition services through foUow- 
aJong studies. 
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[ Objective 2: igg Nothing, Organize a statewide •'Future Forum" to identify 

prbiblem areas in LEXV and develop a transition networking register of 
r personnel to provide technical assistance and support ^IQi; Establish a 

j statewide time-limited task force to develop recommended poU^^^f LEA's to 

formalize a commitment to transition. 

Modified the statewide working group of perK)ns from previous pilot sites to identify best 
practices and barrien encountered in tnnsitton planning and program development, and 
developing a mnsition Sunnort Netw orking Repgter, Regionalized approach, identified 
problems and barriers through written and telephone surveys. Information shared at n^onal 
conferences. Survey informatk>n and conference insights coUected for teachers' manuals; 
complied and disseminated copies to school district personnel in respectwe regions in October 
1990. 
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Goal 4: The development of school-based transition services in local education agencies. 

Objective 1: Develop and utilize a system of project management 

School districts were invited and encouraged to apply for stipends to stabilize and improve 
current transition practices which included follow*up studies. 

There were no major changes in the development of school-based transition systems. 

j Objective 2: p^gl Increase the current number of LEAs providing formal transition 

Irffiimng as pflot sites of the IIP Project from 18 to 63 by 1990. ^§2: 

. Provide training assistance to small rural districts. P^BI Increase the curreiit 

number of LEA's providing formal transition planmng. 

Sixteen original pilot sites initiated during 1985-87 Personnel Preparation Grant Sixty more 
districts participated as pilot sites over 3 years. 

Objectives: Assist the pilot sites in developing formal transition plans for a 

iiSnum of 10 students in the 1987/88 school year. P^^; Eliminated. W^.. 
H Assist each pilot site in developing a formal translBonp»lan for 6 targeted 
students. 

Formal transition planning was completed for 241 students through pilot sites. Pilot sites 
indicated 807 students with Individual Ihcsition Plans in middle scbook, junior high schools, 
and senior high schools (May 1990, Ihble of Acthities completed by Uransition Pilot Sittt). 



Objective 4: ^^onitor the 15 pflot sites for a period of one year. Elimina^ 

^^^S. ^oidtoT the selected pflot sites for a period of one year. 
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Follow-up activities were reported by 70% of 1987^ pilot sites, 47% of 1988-89 pOots sites, 
and no foUow-up by 1989-90 sites. Districts were monitored bi-annuaUy to determine on-going 
technical assistance. 



^- Complete a follow-up survey for each of the targeted transition 

students, beginning 6 months after exiting the public school, twice a year for 
y**"- Eliminated Complete a fbUow-up survey on the 

targeted transition students cveiy six months for a period of three years. 

Boliow-up and follow-along activities were completed by two large districts. The State 
Department of Education contracted with the Idaho Cbnter on Developmental Disabilities, a 
UAP at U of I, to conduct a three-year study of special education students graduating from 
high school Sixty-two of Idaho's 107 school districtt have special education programs 
participating in the study. 



Key Findings of Evaluations 



TTie Idaho Transition Project was evaluated through outcomes data and evaluations for decisions in process 
change. Two independent c»^uators were utilized in reviewing the impact of the project Ihe Idaho Center 
on Developmental Disabilities, University of Idaho, was contracted to complete a statewide research study 
on follow-along data. 

Outcomes data that has been ojllectcd on the Idaho is available in the following sources: 

Report of Handicapped Children and Youth Eritinp the Educational System During 1987-88 and 1988-89 
?9ho9l Ygap. Information includes: Reason for exiting the school system, age at time of exit, gender, 
handicapping condition, and presence/absence of a formal transition plan. 

1^ OiJy 234 of 664 students (35.24%) had formal transition plans. No students with deaf, 
deaf-blind, and multiple disabilities had formal transition plans. Only 109 of 420 (25.95%) students 
with specific learning disabilities, and 111 of 191 (58.12%) students with mental retardation had 
fonnal transition plans. 



Idaho FpHow-Alone Project Report: Longitudinal follow-along study of students exiting secondary 
education programs contracted to Idaho Center on Developmental Disabilities (UAP) reflecu dau from 
62 school districtt and 228 studentt; dated May 4, 1990. 

[BS0: Interviewed 228 studenU. 37% went on to post-secondary training or schooling. 57% 
are current)^ employed, but most are not full-time and rarely is pay more than fwinimn^ wage. 
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State Department of Education Study of Three Cohorts : Follow-along sfudy of students exiting schools with 
fonnal transitional plans. Identified by trained teachers at pflot sites, the 3 cohorts consist of students who 
exited school in 1986 (Group A), 1987 (Group B) and 1988 (Group C). Four areas investigated for 6 
months. 

jj^pppllp: Group A - (36 months, 15 students). Four employed full-time, $3.86 average wage; 3 
empi^fod part-time, $335 average wage; 5 are unemployed; 4 former students were unavailable; 4 
former students reported living independent^. 

Group B - (30 months, 26 of onffnsi 35 students). 16 LD students: 10 employed full-time, 4 
employed part-time, 2 are unemployed, $4.90 average salary, 9 former students live independently. 10 
MR studentK 1 employed full-time, 3 employed part-time, 6 are unemployed, 3 are paid $335 per 
hour. Adult services are used extensively by MR group. 

Group C - (18 months, 15 of original 17 students). 7 IJD students: 6 employed, $4.85 hourly wage, 
2 live independently. 8 MR students: 1 employed, $335 hourly wage, none live independently. 



ItfA F [? ll T^-Along Studies : 2 districts received stipends to follow-up on their students. Idaho Falls District 
#91 October 1989: 57 resource room students from 1987. Lewiston District #1: 38 Work Experience 
Program students from 1963 inception. 

SpllS^llp: Idaho Falls (57 students): 33 employed, 17 unemployed, 7 in school 16 living 
mdependeiitly, 10 with parents. 42 do not receive social service assistance. 

Lewiston (38 students): 26 employed, $4.59 average hourly wage. 11 attend post-secondary training. 
19 live with parents or in shelter homes, 19 live independently. 21 former students use social services. 

•Rble of Activities Completed bv Transition Pflot Sites : PUot sites from 1987-88, 1988-89, and 1989-90 
reported on 19 completed school-based transition service ^tems. Information collected 3 times at 6 month 
intervals. 

nilp^aji^: One hundred thirty-two middle school and junior high school students have transition 
pl^liight hundred seven senior high school students have transition plans; reported May, 1990. 
Data suggests districts improve transition services over time. 
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APPENDIX D 




Project Premise 

The activities of the grant were designed around a ^tems change approach to implementing 
transition. Specifically^ to effect change in how programming and services are perceived, 
developed, and offered for people with disabilities in public schools and the community. 



Goal 

To improve prevocational, vocational, and transitional services in schools and the community for 
handicapped youth and young adults. 



Objectives^ Activities^ and Accomplishments 



1984-85 Grant Year 1 

Propc3Kd Activities and Acoomplkhiiients: 

1. Two sets of seven regional meetings will be held to develop local written procedural agreements for 
support to handicapped students to make transition from high school to community independent or 
semi-independent living situations. 

Accomplished : One hundred Ghy participants attended 6 regional workshops to provide strategies 
for transitional planning. 

2. A resource directory will be developed, printed, and disseminated that will identify avaflable local and 
statewide contacts to help with the transition of handicapped students from high school to community 
independent living situations* 

Accomplished : Fifteen hundred copies of The Thinsition from School to Community. A Guide for 
Planners of Post-School Services for Handicapped Youth we.j distnl>uted to school personnel, 
agencies, and other interested persons statewide* 

3. In cooperation with the Division of Vxational Educatk>n a two-week summer workshop will be heki 
to provide training in vocational secondary handicapped students to 25 LEA special education staff 
members. 

Accomplished : (In grant year 2) A two-week summer workshop on HOransition Planning and 
Vocational Special Needs* was hekl at BSU* "Bwnty-seveo participants from 24 school districts 
were trained. 
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4. Tltfcc Kgional workshops will be held to provide information on programming strategies and 
technique for prevocational and vocational activities and job placement and follow-up for moderately 
to severely handicapped students. ' 

nCcpmplislKd : Hghty-eight people attended three regional vrorkshops on "Labor Issues and 
T^ansiUon Planmng". Four hundred copies of Handbook on Labor hm^, distributed at the 
labor workshops. 

5. a»esiay program visitation will be arranged to allow school district special education and vocational 
eduMUon personnel who are interested in program development and implementation to review LEA- 
oascd comprehensive vocational programs for handicapped students. 

Affprnpfehed : Seventy-two people participated in 24 school visitations during Uie spring of 1985 
to observe and identify best practice sites for secondary special education. 

6. An employee of the Idaho State Department of Education wiU act as project manager for this 
tnumng grant and will cany out all of the duties and responsibilities appropriate to sec the project 
to Its completion. r r j 

Accoipplished : A Department of Education employee was assigned to the grant for V* time. 

1985-86 Grant Year 2 

^* JSif"* monitoring of 6 pilot school sites in Idaho that have been selected to implement the 
DTP as praentcd m the guide, "Transition from School to Community", developed by Uie Special 
Educauon Division of tiie Idaho Department of Education. 

Accpn^plished : Eghteen schools and 108 students are taking part in the project Hie students wifl 
be monitored for three years following their graduation or exiting from public school. Hie 
momtormg will assist in determining the effectiveness of transition planmng. 

An mP Journal was developed for pflot sites with four major activity areas: administrative, parent 
education, staff preparation, and student training. Nineteen specific strategies were identified in 
the 4 activity areas with a one-year time frame. 

2. Qjmpletion of a packaged video presentation of the mP to be made available to State Department 
of Education regional consultants and other select personnel for program development, trainine and 
public relations. 

Aq=gmpfeh?d: A video tape produced during February and March, 1986 with its first showing at 
the sutewide conference April 22-23, 1986. Eight states requested the tape and it was used by 
LEAs, parent groups, agencies, and employers. 

3. Two scries of ETP training sessions, two sessions per region (six total), to prepare the pilot school 
sites for HTP implementation. Two schools per region will join together for the training, allowing 
each school to host a training session throughout the 1985-86 school year. 

Accomplished! There were 2 series of on-site training sessions for the pilot sites. Seventy-eight 
people were trained. 
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Objective 2: Provide a system of in-service training, technical assistance, and support 



Accomplished ; A two-week summer workshop on Hfiransition Planning and Vocational Special 
Needs** was held at Boise State University* This was the second year the course was offered 
Nineteen people from 16 school districts and 1 community agency were trained 



Objective 3: Continuation of the Idaho Individual Ihinsition Plan (ITIT) PUot Project 

Accomplished : Eighteen school districts participated in the IITP project Thirty-four people 
attended one series of on-site training for pilot sites dealing specificalfy with computer storage 
i^tem for a Community Resource Inventoiy. A Commwttv Resource Inventory Computer Guide 
was developed 

TWo hundred people attended 3 regional workshops on Tarents and Ihuosition Planning* focusing 
on residential and legal issues in November 1986. One hundred sixty people attended 3 regional 
workshops, "Parents and "fiansition Planning", focusing on employment alternative issues in 
February 1987. 



Objective 4: Continuation of monitoring of the UTP Pflot Sites. 

Accomplished : Students targeted for transition and who exited public schools in 1986 were 
monitored on a 6-month basis to identify: current job status, training, residence, wages, and 
involvement in community services. 

Objective 5: Establish a system of model dissemination and outreach to further establish school-based 
transition systems. 

Accomplished : Nearly one-third of the money for grant year 3 went to individual districts who 
devetoped proposab for "cluster training". The purpose of "cluster training" was to provide in- 
service training to vicinity schools on transition and vocational training and placement. Officials 
anticipated that 250 to 300 would be trained 



Ofagective 6: Continuation of current interagency agreements and cooperation in transition services. 



Objective 7: Completion and dissemination of the Gnal draft of Tinnsidon firm School to Community. 
Accomplished : Fifteen hundred copies of Thinstionf School to Community were published 



Objective & Evaluation of the extent, time lines, and quality of completion and achievement of project 
objectives and activities. 
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4. Sbc regional seminars, inviting local business people and employers, parents, school personnel and 
•dult service providers to jom together in an effort to stimulate awareness, interest and success of 
transition planning. 

toaadisll^ Three regional workshops on "Parents and Transition Planning" were held in 
November 1986. One hundred eighty^ight parents, adult service providers, and employers 
Jttended. TTiree foUow-up workshops on Transition Linkages" were held in February 1986 with 
270 partKipants. ' ' 

&ven hundred copies of A Hrtnt Guide for S^^f Pi nnnanI and M^^ir.i Ben^K fnr 
mfm<ilVf0 YQuth p\ fd^hp, were developed and disseminated to parents and schools as oart of 
the "Ptoents and Thmsition Workshops". » « pwi oi 

^' t '**lf °^ ^ ^^-^ to disseminate the progress 

and findmgs of the DTP PUot Project Presenutions will be made by project parUcipants, as wcU as 
noted authorities on transition strategies and trends. r t > 

APfflPpfehed : TTie Second Annual Sutewide Conference on Transition, "Building Bright Futures 
for Handicapped Youth in Idaho" was held April 22-23, 1986. One hundred educators, parents, 
employers, and adult service providers attended. 

Sixty.nine people participated in a joint meeting of all pflot sites occurred in March 1986 through 
; rv.*5"*° P °^ Kc^ontl Resource Center, University of Oregon, Eugene, Oregon. 

>. Onc^y program visitations to aUow school district personnel interested in program development and 
unplementotion to review LEA-based comprehensive vocational and/or transition programs for 
handicapped students. *^ * 

AffWmplishrd : Seventy participants took part in site visitations at 28 schools districts. 

An employee of the Idaho Sute Department of Education will act as project manager for this 
trainmg grant and will carry out aU of tiie duties and rcsponsibiUties appropriate to see the project 
to completion. r r j 

ApcpmpHshed : A Department of Education employee was assigned to tiie grant for Va time. 

1986-1987 Grant Year 3 

Goat To establish Idaho statewide transition-based services in local school districts. 
Objective 1: Provide a system of project management 

AffgPmplighgj: A system of recording and reporting information, maintain ongoing communication, 
and strategies and time lines for school-based transition systems. 
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APPENDIX E 

Interagency Harking Group 
■ on Ttans'itidn ' ' 



Project Premise and PhUosophy 

The Interagency Working Group on Ihmsition holds as a conunon philosophy that all disabled 
individuals be afforded the opportunity to lead independent and productive lives in the community 
and to pursue employment opportunities and options that meet ^eir individual needs and desires. 
The cooperative transition planning efforts of parents, disabled individuals, school personnel and 
adult service providers in this process are critical to its success. 

The Working Group recognizes nine areas aroimd which transition plaiming should be centered: 
1) income and financial support; 2) vocational placement and training; 3) living arrangements; 4) 
personal management; 5) use of leisure time; 6) transportation services; 7) medical care; 8) 
advocacy and guardianship arrangements; and 9) maintenance of family relationships. 

The Interagency Working Group on Transition is committed to collaboration in order to insure 
that the services of each agency are mutually understood, that information regarding agency 
services and resources is shared, that an agency's activities pertaining to the transition process be 
open to representatives of other agencies with similar mandates, and that evaluation of the 
effectiveness of agency transition services be carried out 



^^^"^^ Proposed Activities 



Goal 1: Characterize Idaho's process for coordination of agencies involved with the post 
secondary transition of disabled youth. 

Activities: 1) Identify each agency^s current efforts; 2) describe working group capacity and 
limitations; 3) discern group fonctions: consensus concerns, perspective sharing, and 
others; 4) convene all agencies. 

Goal Z* Develop a conmion interagen^ philosophy and purpose regarding transition which 
acknowledges individual agency mandates. 

Activities: 1) Assemble eadsting interagency documents and/or agreements; 2) collect agency 
authority mandate information; 3) outline service description; 4) draft statements of 
phOosophy and purpose; and 5) convene IWG for consideration of draft common 
phikxophy^urpose sutements, as weU as additional agenda items. 
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Goal 3: Evaluate the effectiveness of Idaho agency activities related to transition efforts. 

ActivitieK 1) Develop/identify IWG policies and procedures for dealing with common issues at 
state, regional and local levels; 2) developAJentify student/client outcome measures; 
3) identify effective agency processes relative to transition-related services; 4) analyze 
evaluation outcomes (student/client and agency processes); 5) convene IWG for 
consideration of evaluation outcomes, as well as additional agenda .'terns; 6) 
disseminate report 



Accdmplislimeiits 



fa December 1985, the Councfl of Chief Sute School QflBccrs (CCSSO) Resource Center on Educational 
Equity announced that Idaho was chosen as one of 5 sutes to receive a 2-year grant fiom the U.S. 
Department of Education's OfBcc of Special Education and RehabiUtative Services (OSERS). The purpose 
of the grant was to develop a cooperative state-level interagency model on transition tiiat would be 
di sse min ated nationwide to assist other states in the process. 

The Idaho Department of Education, Special Education Section identified 4 project-team members (PTKf) 
w*o would work in conjunction witii a fifth project-team member from the Western Regional Resource 
Center (WRRQ in Eugene, Oregon during the early phases of the project Agency membership in tiie 
toteragenqr Working Group on Transition (IWG) consisted of the following: Idaho Department of 
Education, Idaho Division of Vocational Education (DVE), Idaho Division of Vocational Rehabilitation 
(DVR), Idaho Commission for Uie Blind (Comm. for Blind), Idaho Council on Devetopmental Disabilities 
(CDD), Idaho Department of Health and Welfare (DHW), Idaho Asiodation of Rehabiliution facilities 
(lARF). «nd die Western Regional Resource Cfenter. 

The representative of each agency, as IWG members, developed tiie aforementioned tiiree broad goals for 
the two-year period. TTie IWG developed a matrix of legal authorization and areas of responsibility tiirough 
use of a survey which was disseminated to the participating agencies. There had been interagency 
agreements for some players in place since 1978, but they were updated and otiiers were added. The 
agreements were: 

District: Responsibility for educating institutionalized handicapped children. Three agreements 
between DHW, SDE, the 3 sute hospitals (ISSH, SHN, SHS), and tiic three local 
districts where the hospitals are k)cated (1981). 

State: ResponsibiliQr for educating handicapped children placed out-of-sute, an agreement 
between DHW and SDE (1982). 

Agency: Responsibility for special education and/or related service to children with handicaps, 
there were 6 different agency agreemenu: 1) ISSDB and SDE (1978); 2) Region X Dcpt 
of Ed. Admin, for Chiklren, Youth and jnunOies (HeadStart) and SDE (1979); 3) DVR, 
DVE and SDE (1984); 4) DHWs Bureau of CCS and SDE (1978); 5) DHWs Bureau 
of DD and SDE (indication is 1978); 6) Comm. for Blind, DDU, Idaho DOE, Industrial 
Comm., DVR, DDQ SDE, DHW, and DVE (an agreement to work together, 1981); 7) 
SDE and Comm. for Blind (1986). 
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The IWG continued to meet on a quarterly basis during the term of the grant Most activities are tied to 
reviewing the sutus of the Idaho Transition Project Activities that dian be directly linked to the IWG 
include: 

1. A thrcc-day in-service training on transition by Virginia Commonwealth University's Rehabilitation 
Research and li-aining Center. Tbe January 1987 workshop focused on creating regional 
interagency transition teams to focus on local and regional coixxms. 

2. Communication and coordination linkage between the DVR and SDE for a contract to provide 
start-up monqr to selected prr/iders for devetoping job coaching/transition services for youth with 
disabiUties. 

3. Joint activities in training and support to focus on kjw-inddcncc populations in the state including 
severely emotionally disturbed, severely^rofoundiy mentally retarded, deaCblind, et cetera. 
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